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PENELOPE TO ULYSSES. 


Thou marvellest, husband, that I sit so 
mute 

And motionless, but gazing on that face 

Which now the pine-fire throws up in a 
flame, 

Now leaves in darkest night as thou 
dost lean 

Massily drooping toward the log-fed 


blaze. 
Such silence has come down upon us 
two! 


Yet a good silence after so long years, 

We only are awake and the live sea! 

But thou who hast borne all things 
may’st perhaps 

Bear with a woman's fancies while she 
speaks them. 

Think not, my man of men, that I am 


cold 

In passion or heart! Far otherwise! I 
see, 

And nothing else, I see, the brow that 
took 


The blow of strange waves and the 
furious kiss 

Of different winds, the sad-heaven- 
roaming eyes, 

The mighty hands that piloted all 
night. 

Yet art thou paler than my dream of 
thee. 


Forgive me, O my lord, but I must 


speak. 

Well—all these years have I imagined 
thee 

So constantly that now thy visible 
form, 

llow noble! seems but shadow of such 
sight. 

For I have seen thee in the deep of 
night 


Leap silent, sudden up the stair, and I 

Fell toward thee in the darkness with 
a cry, 

Fluttering upon thy bosom like a bird. 

And I have seen thee spring upon this 
earth 

At sunset dark against the fiery orb. 

Then have I often just upon daybreak 

Started and run down to the beach and 
heard 

Thy boat grate on the pebbles: or 

again 

It has been noon and thou hast come 

in arms 
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Over the sweet fields calling out my 
name. 

Sometimes in tragic nights of surf and 
cloud 

Thou hast been thrown headlong in 
howling wind 

On the sharp coast and up’ the sea- 
bank streamed, 

Alone. This then I strive to shape to 
words— 

Thou hadst become with passing days 
and years, 

With night and tempest, and with sun 
and sea, 

A presence hovering in all lights and 


airs. 
Thou wert the soul then of the evening 
star, 


And thou didst roam heaven in the 
seeking moon, 

Thou secretly wouldst speak from stir- 
ring leaves, 

And what was dawn but some sur- 
prise of thee? 


So, husband. though this heart bents 
wild at thee, 

Yet lesser in imagination 

Art thou returned than evermore re- 
turning. 

Nature is but a body from henceforth, 

The soul departed, the spirit gone out 
of her. 

The waves cry unintelligibly now, 

That then “Ulysses” and “Ulysses” still 

Hissed sweetly, privately. the live-long 
night. 

Ah! but thou hear’st me not, canst only 
hear 

A roar of memories, and for thee this 
house : 

Still plunges and takes the sea-spray 
evermore. 


Yet come! How thou art weary none 
ean tell, 

Ilow wise, how sad, how deaf to bab- 
bled words. 

Yet come, and fold me, not as in old 


nights, 

But now with perils kiss me, wind me 
round 

With wonder, murmur magic in my 
ear, 


And clasp me with the world, with 
nothing less! 
Stephen Phillips. 
The Spectator. 
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THE DECAY OF THE SHORT STORY. 


Of all forms of literary art that of 
the short story is plainly one of the 
most difficult, if one may judge of the 
difficulty of an accomplishment by the 
humber of those disciples who have 
mastered it. The fairly good short 
story is a far less common thing than 
the very good set of verses. The alto- 
gether excellent and admirable short 
story is as rare as the perfect sonnet. 

The full-length novel demands of its 
author more power of application and 
perhaps a larger and more geperous 
comprehension of life and a deeper un- 
derstanding of human character; but a 
novel may fall upon weakness or banal- 
ity a score of times, between title-page 
and colophon, and yet be accounted a 
masterpiece, as witness Tom Jones, Van- 
ity Fair, and David Copperfield. In 
the novel errors may be retrieved and 
blemishes thrown into shadow by the 
strength and beauty of subsequent pas- 
sages. The novelist stands toward the 
short-story-writer somewhat in the 
same relation as the landscape-painter 
stands toward the etcher. One may be 
an expert in both departments. In 
each there is scope for the display of 
supreme artistry. But no one who 
has excelled in the dual capacity, be 
it in landscape and etching or novel 
and conte, will deny that whilst the one 
may entail a larger expenditure of ef- 
fort and a longer, heavier strain, the 
other exacts the more pains and the 
finer skill. 

There is no room for any least mis- 
take in a short story. The effect to be 
achieved is too instant and direct to 
permit of any blundering, any clumsi- 
ness. Each stroke must count tell- 
ingly, each phrase, each detail, must 


bear its full and true significance. 


Sentence by sentence, almost word by 
word, the short story should rise on a 
crescendo of interest that never droops 


or falters until the brief finale. And 
the short-story-writer is further handi- 
capped in that he scores as much by 
what he leaves out as by what he puts 
in. Any irrelevancy, however wise or 
humorous, any redundancy, however 
brilliant or ornamental, is a defect. 
Thus the short-story-writer is called 
upon, all the time, to make sacrifices, to 
exercise a mighty self-restraint such as 
the novelist knows nothing of. The 
glittering witticism, the profound re- 
flection, the patch of glowing purple: 
each of these dear indulgences so prec- 
ious to the author's heart, and so lightly 
and gaily to be seized on and revelled 
in by the novelist, are strictly taboo to 
the short-story-writer. His particular 
form of art is the most austere exer- 
cise of his talent that he can possibly 
engage upon. He must look only for 
his reward in a realization—that can 
never be complete—of his ideal and the 
approval of his literary conscience. He 
is likely to get very little other profit 
of his enterprise. 

But the purpose of this essay is not 
to propound any theory, new or old, 
of the art of the short story, or to lay 
down any general principles in regard 
to its canons, as the present writer un- 
derstands them. The foregoing pro- 
nouncements are meant merely to indi- 
cate, briefly and succinctly, the writer's 
appreciation of the difficulties which 
surround this rare and delightful 
branch of literature, and the high 
standard by which he would judge its 
exponents, so that there may be no mis- 
apprehension of his meaning in what 
follows. But it seemed necessary that 
so much ground should be made clear 
before the main body of the argument 
could be advanced in due form and 
with perfect propriety. 

We are frequently told that the short 

story is one of those things that they 
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do better in France. I am not con- 
cerned to dispute that contention, even 
if 1 felt wholly competent to do so, 
Rather am I concerned with the Eng- 
lish short story—and quite justifiably, 
since it has the dignity of some noble 
traditions and many consummate ex- 
amples to commend it to the most se- 
rious consideration of the discriminat- 
ing critic, however wide or cosmopoli- 
tan his knowledge and his sympathies. 
But, in passing, it may be conceded 
that until quite recently, as literary 
history goes, we had no short-story- 
writer of the calibre of those belong- 
ing to the school of Boccaccio: an il- 
lustrious line that culminated in Balzac 
and found its apotheosis in Guy de 
Maupassant. The short story is of extra- 
ordinarily late growth in England, and 
for many years seemed not in the least 
likely ever to acclimatize itself. Sterne 
had something more than an inkling 
of what the short story might become 
in practised hands; but his innate dis- 
regard of form militated fatally against 
his latent talent in that direction, and 
only in such chapters of the Sentimental 
Journey as that entitled “The Sword,” 
has he made any notable contributions 
to the art, and even in these instances 
he shows only a careless proficiency. 
And here it is expedient to explain 
that the Canterbury Tales and the mass 
of ballad-poetry collected in such an- 
thologies as Percy's Reliques, are de- 
liberately and not invidiously left out 
of account as belonging to a hybrid 
sporadic kind of the picaresque narra- 
tive and not properly to the modern 
conception of the conte. That modern 
conception, as it affects English taste, 
owes its origin to Edgar Allan Poe, 
who, it will be noted, was contempo- 
raneous with Balzac, and yet not in 
ary way influenced either by him or to 
any appreciable extent by his own fel- 
low-countryman and immediate prede- 
cessor, Washington Irving. And to 
those who might be inclined, with some 
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appearance of good reason, to award to 
Washington Irving the honor that is 
here reserved for Poe, I would point 
out that Rip Van Winkle and The Legend 
of Sleepy Hollow belong rightly to the 
genre of the folk-lore tale, a distinct 
and altogether different order from that 
of the modern short story—which is 
nothing if not episodic—as do his Tales 
of a Traveller also, these last being be- 
sides too flimsy in texture and struc- 
ture, although very highly finished, to 
come legitimately into the same cate- 
gory with the English short story, pure 
und simple, as it is here defined. 
Ascribing the honor to Poe, then, we 
ure bound to acknowledge our debt to 
America in this regard, albeit Poe is, 
of all American authors, perhaps the 
least typical. As the late Bret Harte 
wrote in an article on “The Rise of the 
Short Story”: It “was familiar enough 
in form in America during the early 
half of the century; perhaps the pro- 
verbial haste of American life was 
some inducement to its brevity. It had 
been the medium through which some 
of the most characteristic work of the 
best American writers had won the ap- 
probation of the public. Poe—a mas- 
ter of the art, as yet unsurpassed—had 
written; -—Longfellow and Hawthorne 
had lent it the graces of the English 
classics. But it was not the Ameri- 
can short story of to-day. ... 4 And even 
when graced by the style of the best 
masters it was distinctly provincial. 
. . There was much ‘fine writing’; 
there were American Addisons, Steeles, 
and Lambs—there were provincial 
‘Spectators’ and ‘Tatlers.’ The sen- 
timent was English. Even Irving, in 
the pathetic sketch of ‘The Wife’ ech- 
oed the style of ‘Rosamund Grey.’ ” 
And other work of Washington Irving 
had a far closer affinity with the genius 
of Dickens than with what has since 
become familiar to us as the chief na- 
tional characteristic of American fic- 
tion. Bret Harte himself also followed 
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the Dickens convention, and thus be- 
guiled the American taste yet further 
away from the straight path laid down 
for the perfect conte by those two past- 
masters in the art, Balzac and Poe. 
The American short story that origin- 
ally derived so much from English ex- 
emplars, and particularly from Lamb 
and Dickens, has progressed mainly 
upon those lines ever since; and very 
pleasant lines they are, but they 
do not start from the point of departure 
that Poe made. He, discarding the 
models ready to his hand, evolved an 
entirely new medium and wrought 
solely in that, adapting all his richly 
various and diversified themes to the 
same self-invented method, and bring- 
ing them to the nearest point of perfec- 
tion .attainable within the limits he 
had imposed upon himself. 

And when his work was done and he 
died, the particular form of art to 
which he had bent his powers fell rap- 
idly into desuetude in America, and has 
never been revived there, or only fit- 
fully, spasmodically, and seldom very 
effectively. Poe has found his truest 
disciples, not among his own country- 
men, but here in England, where our 
best short-story-writers are still faith- 
ful in a more or less degree to his for- 
mulas. In America they have followed 
in the footsteps of Brete Hlarte, who 
followed in the footsteps of Dickens, 
who was never quite at his best in the 
short story. One has only to scan a list 
of the American authors who have 
flourished since the time of Poe to per- 
ceive that, wherever else he may have 
founded a school of short-story-writers 
it is not in his native country. Herman 
Melville, Lew Wallace, F. R. Stockton, 
Artemus Ward, Mark Twain. W. D. 
Howells, G. W. Cable, Henry James, 
Joel Chandler Harris, Marion Craw- 
ford, Harold Frederic, Stephen Crane, 
John Oliver Hobbes, Mary E. Wilkins, 
Jack London: these 


Hamlin Garland, 


are among the most important of the 
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hames that immediately occur to the 
memory; and not one of them suggests 
off-hand any kinship with Poe, neither 
does the work of any of them bear any 
very clear traces of his influence. But 
they do all, with the doubtful excep- 
tions of such arch-humorists as Mark 
Twain and Artemus Ward, bear traces 
of the influence of English authors; and 
inevitably so, among an English-speak- 
ing people, since the novel was _ per- 
fected in England before ever America 
founded its present Constitution. 

On the other hand, the short story, 
in its modern form, is a product of 
much later growth than the novel, as 
has already been stated. And between 
the two masters, Balzac and Poe, who 
may be said to have originated the 
modern short story, the English choice 
of a model has preferably fallen upon 
Poe, obviously because he wrote in 
our language and we could not produce 
his peer among our own writers. Our 
imitation of his methods has never 
been slavish, however; has indeed been 
nevertheless, it 
Sir Conan 


largely unconscious; 
has been curiously close. 
Doyle has lately insisted that no mod- 
ern short-story-writer can help himself 
in this matter, because Poe wrote prac- 
tically every kind of short story, and 
has excelled in each. Without wish- 
ing to quarrel with this view 1 am, at 
the same time, disposed to stigmatize it 
as a singularly short-sighted one, since 
it takes no account of the fact that 
though the short story—even that ephe- 
meral thing, the modern short story— 
has come down to us through the Pan- 
chatantra, by way of .sop, from the 
very beginnings of literature, it has 
hever ceased to develop and improve 
and to take on new beauty and 
strength. Who, then, shall declare 
that it reached its apogee in Poe even 
if, during the last fifty years, he has 
had no worthy rival—a debatable point! 
—half a century being, in the flight of 
ages, as no more than the evanescent 
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silver trail that a falling star flashes 
across the blue of heaven? It is far 
too soon to say that the short story has 
attained to the zenith of its power and 
must henceforth decline steadily into 
extinction. Some of Guy de Maupas- 
sant’s short stories are held to be better 
than any of Balzac’s. And I am bound 
to confess that I think some of the 
short stories written by this present 
veneration of authors are better than 
auy of Poe's. 

Yet this is an essay on “The Decay 
of the Short Story.” Even so. But 
had I added the word “temporary” to 
my title it would have been better, per- 
haps. Tor the decay of the short story 
has been too sudden to be natural. The 
crop has deteriorated, has become 
choked with all manner of vulgar 
weeds; yet it may reasonably be 
doubted if there is anything gravely 
wrong with the seed. It is rather in 
the soil that the fault lies. Twenty, 
fifteen, ten years ago, there was little 
to deplore in the appearance of the 
home-grown short story. There was 
much to rejoice in. Mr. James Payn 
was conducting the Cornhill; Mr. Je- 
rome K. Jerome the Jdler; Mr. W. E. 
Henley was ruthlessly editing the Na- 
tional Observer, and afterwards the New 
Review ; there were also the Yellow Book 
and Chapman's Magazine; and always 
Blackwood's, Macmillan’s, 
Murray's, and other publishers’ papi- 
lottes to impart an appropriate hya- 
cinthine curl to their pet authors’ 
locks. The men in charge of these pe- 
riodicals were literary stalwarts having 
the courage of their convictions. who 
hailed the new good thing wheresoever 
and in whatever guise they found it, 
and would publish it to their unknown 
contributors’ glory and their own eter- 
nal credit. They laid the foundations 
of the wide fame of such writers as 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Rudyard Kip- 
ling. W. W. Jacobs, H. G. Wells, J. M. 
Barrie, and Zangwill; and the lesser 


Longmans, 
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but not less well-founded fame of such 
others as IF’. Anstey, Arthur Morrison, 
Joseph Conrad, Marriott Watson, Hu- 
bert Crackanthorpe, Frank Mathew, 
Murray Gilchrist: all of them masters 
in the art of the short story, many of 
them now, alas! boiling the pot with 
what ought to go to the waste-paper 
basket. There was not then, and there 
is not now, anything wrong with the 
seed. But there is something very 
wrong with the soil. Or is the fault 
with the farmers? One thing at least 
is indisputable: that we do not read 
such short stories as these men wrote 
in the first flush of their dawning day. 
in the modern magazines that overload 
the bookstalls and affront the sensibili- 
ties with their loud, highly-colored ap- 
peals to the eye of the casual passer- 
by. 

At haphazard | take one of these mod- 
ern magazines and examine into it. It 
is handsomely, if not very tastefully, 
got-up, in good clear type on thick 
glazed paper. The excellent illustra- 
tions are excellently rendered. It 
consists of upwards of one hundred 
pages of letterpress and pictures sand- 
wiched between as many pages of ad- 
vertisements. ‘There is a colored front- 
ispiece, cleverly reproduced from an oil 
in the Tate Gallery. The first article 
deals with the art of the painter of that 
picture, and serves as a sufficient ex- 
cuse for the reproduction of a dozen 
or more other pictures from the same 
brush, together with five or six photo- 
graphs of the painter, his house, his 
wife, his children, his pets. The next 
item is a long instalment of a serial by 
a popular and competent novelist. 
Follows a contribution by Rudyard 
Wipling that is neither a story nor an 
article but something between the two. 
descriptive of some highly technical 
and mysterious happening on board a 
torpedo-destroyer. Then, an article 
signed by a world-renowned actress, 
but bearing internal evidences of the 
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vid journalistic hand. Then, some ni- 
ture-sketches in pen and pencil: the 
former altogether lacking in that magic 
quality which inspired the late Grant 
Allen; the latter, pretentious and florid. 
Then, one story of a series by a second- 
rate author, recounting the pitiful ex- 
ploits in chicanery of the usual strong, 
silent man of finance. Another story, 
providentially labelled “humorous,” 
coarsely and stupidly written. A trav- 
eller’s true experience, slightly redo- 
lent of “fake,” with illustrations from 
“faked” photographs. A cloying love- 
episode, with a fantastic title, tricked 
out in the speech and costume of War- 
dour Street. An article on “Mountain 
Railways,” showing what modern engi- 
neering can do in the way of defiling 
beautiful scenery. A “smart, brightly- 
written” dialogue-story of Society. 
Four pages of jokes; some pictorial, 
others merely tiresome. Throughout 
the magazine is over-burdened with il- 
lustrations—many of them quite mean- 
ingless—in wash and line, and photo- 
gravures. And there are frequent in- 
terlardations of facile verse, whose only 
raisons @étre would seem to be the pic- 
tures accompanying them. Altogether 
it contains as much reading matter as 
the average six-shilling novel, plus 
many pictures. And there is not a 
word of any literary moment in it from 
beginning toend. It must have cost a 
vast deal of money and time and labor. 
Yet it is utterly worthless, without 
merit or virtue of any kind; a lamenta- 
ble, woeful waste of well-intentioned 
effort and much thought and fore- 
thought. And it is only one of a score 
of similar productions, and quite an 
average specimen. 

But surely (the reader may object) it 
cannot be utterly worthless and with- 
out any merit or virtue if it provide 
harmless entertainment and a means of 
distraction to the many-headed at the 
low price of sixpence. To this objec- 


tion I would reply that any deleterious 


substitute for a genuine article, foisted 
on a longsuffering people, and backed 
by the specious plea that popular taste 
demands such inferior mental fare. 
stands in the way of a better thing, and 
is, moreover, an insult to the public 
intelligence. And the proof of this is 
forthcoming in the fact that the ma- 
jority of these magazines are published 
at a loss to their proprietors, though 
the only ostensible object of their ex- 
‘stence is to net a dividend. So that 
even if it were true to affirm that, in 
regard to matters literary and artistic. 
us well as our material needs, the de- 
mand creates the supply—a contention 
very hard to sustain with consistency, 
and well-nigh impossible to prove—the 
results of the present system beloved 
of our magazine proprietors must go 
far to show that they are following a 
false policy. And that even they 
themselves are dimly aware of this is 
plain from the fact that their policy 
has no settled continuity of aim. With 
two or three exceptions—and these are 
among the few successful magazines— 
the nature of the contents is an ever- 
variable quantity. Each succeeding 
number witnesses the inception of some 
new idea, some fresh development, the 
tentative presentment of some as yet 
untried experiment. This (the editors 
will tell you) is because the fashions in 
literature are continually changing, like 
other fashions; and this would be a 
tenable position to assume if they all 
made the same changes at the same 
time, and with the same sweet unani- 
mity of accord, as tailors and milliners 
do. But turning from one magazine 
to another one finds, not slight vari- 
uations from identical central ideas, but 
all manner of utterly antagonistic and 
mutually destructive conceptions of 
popular taste revealing themselves in 
contemporary productions: in one, a 
plentitude of illustrations; in another, 
no illustrations; here, every story com- 
plete in itself; there, instalments of two 
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or three serials; everywhere, a marked 
contrariety in individual opinion as to 
what it is the average reader most 
hankers after. And the upshot is that 
on all hands, except where expert and 
interested views prevail: that is to say, 
among those who form the bulk of 
magazine subscribers, one hears ex- 
pressed a strong dissatisfaction with 
the various sorts of literary fare most 
lavishly provided, and an unaffected 
weariness of them all. 

The truth is, [ think, that there is 
room for no more than the two or 
three magazines which cater openly 
and frankly for those unsophisticated 
souls who delight in the conventional 
forms of machine-made fiction on es- 
tablished hackneyed lines; and that the 
other candidates for popular acceptance 
would do better to abandon any desper- 
ate lingering hope of rivalling these 
prime favorites and address themselves 
iustead to securing the custom of a 
sinaller class of more sophisticated and 
critical readers who would be _ suffi- 
ciently faithful and appreciative to en- 
sure the permanent success of these 
more eclectic productions on a less am- 
bitious scale. It seems to me that 
there is an untilled field of enterprise 
in this direction which only awaits skil- 
ful and intelligent cultivation to afford 
a steady if somewhat restricted source 
of revenue. And I am not forgetting 
that several attempts have been quite 
recently made to exploit this fallow 
territory, or that they have uniformly 
failed. Indeed, I attribute their fail- 
ure to the circumstance that where 
these attempts have not been tainted 
by some suggestion of a pornographic 
or other unwholesome tendency, they 
have been spoilt by the blatant ama- 
teurism of their progenitors, by more 
than a touch of preciosity. by some 
bizarre or esoteric note in their gen- 
eral tone, by their extreme costliness, 
or by reason of some other perverse 
idiosynerasy of the minds-in-charge. 
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Even so, they have achieved some good 
purpose already, if only by rendering 
possible the publication of such short 
stories as Mr. Joseph Conrad’s “An 
Outpost of Progress,” to name but one 
outstanding example of the perfection 
to which the art of the conte has at- 
tained in latter days. 

And herein is the very crux of this 
seeming digression, which is not so 
much intended as an instruction to pub- 
lishers and editors as an easy and con- 
venient reference to the fact that under 
modern conditions our best authors are 
prohibited from exercising their art in 
the short story. It is not too much to 
say that if Mr. Rudyard Kipling were 
just now beginning to write his Plain 
Tales from the Hills, as an unknown 
man, he would have but a very slender 
chance of getting them accepted. 
There is no magazine that I am ac- 
quainted with which would include 
Robert Louis Stevenson's ‘“Thrawn Ja- 
net,” “A Lodging for the Night,” or 
“Providence and the Guitar” in its list 
of contents. I believe that most of 
them would take “The Sire de Malé- 
troit’s Door,” but not until the author 
had consented to cut it down to half its 
present length. And there are many 
other short stories as splendid as these 
that recur to my memory which, if they 
were written now—but there is no in- 
centive to write them—would be lost to 
the world. And it will be observed 
that none of those stories cited are 
lacking in popular qualities. They 
have since been acclaimed as among 
the best in their genre. Their only 
fault in the eyes of modern judges lies 
in the circumstance that they do not 
contain a mystery, or any far-fetched 
imbroglio, or hinge upon some mechan- 
ical contrivance or some topical inci- 
dent; that they leave something to the 
imagination and do not terminate upon 
a dénouement which smoothly and 
finally settles the destinies of all the 
uetors introduced; that they rely for 
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their interest on some subtle beauty of 
style or treatment or atmosphere or 
character delineation, or on their deli- 
cate wit or humor. Almost any of 
these stories, and many others, would 
be accepted and published, even as it 
is, if they were on the market now, but 
only under protest, and solely because 
they would appear under certain fa- 
mous names, not at all because of their 
intrinsic merit. 

The stories chiefly sought after now- 
adays are those possessing qualities 
which we have had to coin new words 
und phrases to describe: such words as 
“vim,” “go.” “crispness,” 
“breeziness”; they must with a 
swing.” they must not “tail off.” they 
must “grip the attention from the open- 
ing sentence,” they must not be “spun 
out,” or “padded”—as, say, The Gold 
Bug, or The Fall of the House of Usher, 
or The Man Who Would Be King were. 
And all sorts of embargos are laid upon 
the writers. Their stories must not 
offend any one’s susceptibilities; they 
must be adapted for reading aloud in 
the homecircle; they must not be “un- 
pleasant” or “painful”; they must con- 
form to exigencies of space, and lend 
themselves readily to illustration. 
Above all, they must not treat of any 
subject in which one is in any 
way vitally interested. One still reads 
good short stories that creep in, despite 
all these but they grow 
rarer and rarer, even in the American 


“snap,” 
“vo 


any 


restrictions: 


magazines and in such English maga- 
zines as which also set 
certain arbitrary limits upon their con- 
tributors’ fancy and talent beyond 
which they are forbidden to trespass. 
The inevitable consequence is that au- 
thors of the calibre of Mr. H. G. Wells 
and Mr. Zangwill have virtually ceased 
to write short stories, whilst such other 
authors as Mr. Barry Pain, Mr. Morley 
Mr. Marriott Watson, Mr. 


Blackwood’s, 


Roberts, 


Walter Raymond, and Mrs. W. K. Clif- 
ford—to select a mere handful—are re- 
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duced to prostituting their genius to 
the level of what is commonly and er- 
roneously held to be the prevalent taste. 
Or they must confine their efforts 
within the space afforded them by such 
occasional “Extras” as those issued by 
The Daily Chronicle or The Westminster 
Gazette, or here and there a charity vol- 
ume or a double number of the larger 
und more expensive weeklies. One has 
only to put on record that Mr. H. G. 
Wells’ “Door in the Wall” appeared in 
an Daily Chronicle extra—and would 
have been bewilderingly out of place 
in any of the popular magazines—or to 
take up any one of Mr. Barry Pain's 
first three collections of short stories 
and sample the exquisite art of them to 
realize that this is no extravagant jere- 
miad or any crazy maudlin exaggera- 
tion of the cold truth of this matter. 
The short story has fallen into decay, 
not because we lack living authors ca- 
pable of excelling in that form of litera- 
ture, but because we deceive ourselves 
with false notions of what the public 
needs. He would be a daring man who 
declared that we are less critical now 
than we were ten or fifteen years ago. 
Yet where are our present-day authors 
of the calibre of Ella D’Arey and Ken- 
neth Grahame and Netta Syrett, whose 
stories lent a lustre to the Yellow Book 
that even the miasmas of its occasional 
prurience could wholly 
These three, at least, could not be ac- 


not obscure. 


cused of transgressing any accepted 
rules of reticence; yet one cannot think 
of any modern magazine which would 
be likely to print any such short stories 
of theirs as evoked such warm eulogy 
at the time of their appearance, until 
the authors had first submitted them- 
selves to a rigorous process of stultifi- 
cation. 

In conclusion, word 
fittingly be added, perhaps, in explana- 
tion of still another phenomenon con- 
nected with rather a different phase of 
This con- 


one more may 


the subject of this essay. 
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cerns the humorous short story, which 
differs from all other short stories in 
that the less it conforms to the ac- 
cepted canons of the branch of art to 
which it belongs, the greater are its 
chances of success. The jester’s li- 
cense should contain only one condition: 
that He Be Funny—fun and vulgarity 
having, of course, nothing in common. 

Now the editors, almost without ex- 
ception, deplore a sad lack of humor- 
ists. They proclaim themselves as 
tremulously eager to extend the most 
cordial welcome to any young author, 
the humblest of his tribe, who can pro- 
vide them with comic relief from the 
dolors and squalors of the ordinary 
literary stockpot. They profess to be 
ready to pay handsomely for anything 
really humorous. And they solemnly 
declare that they cannot obtain their 
heart’s desire, though they are willing 
to give their best enMcouragement and 
the largest size of advertisement to 
budding talent, even if it be only 
half-fledged and a trifle raw. You 
would think, to read their mournful 
outcries, that the race of English hu- 
morists would be extinct but for the 
blessed surviving presence amongst us 
of Mr. W. W. Jacobs. And yet Mr. Ja- 
cobs is the innocent cause of all their 
trouble. Because Mr. Jacobs happens 
to be, not only a great humorist, but 
perhaps the greatest master of the 
humorous short story known to any 
literature. His art, in its very nature 
and elements, is as truly Greek as Soph- 
oclean tragedy. Indeed, Greek is 
the only epithet to apply to it, and is 
here applied with the nicest regard to 
seemliness and the most careful dis- 
crimination and deliberation. There is 
not, within my knowledge, any other 
author of any age who has embodied 
in himself, as Mr. Jacobs does, all the 
essential qualities of the humorist in 
such superabundant measure and deli- 
cate proportion. In the one great mat- 
ter of fertility of invention he not only 
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transcends but seems to unite in his 
own genius all the inimitable graces of 
all the world’s drollest spirits. Con- 
sider the number of his stories and 
their variety. Consider that every 
one of them could be re-told in any 
tongue by any one with the least gift 
of narration, and still be funny; which 
is the supreme test that no other hu- 
morist passes. Consider that his hu- 
mor is of that broad and catholic kind 
which must infallibly appeal to the 
comic sense alike of the savant and the 
clown. There is none so poor in ap- 
preciation of the ludicrous as not to be 
able to do him the homage of laughter. 
There is none so hyper-sensitized or re- 
fined or jaded in his taste as to fail to 
smile and chuckle over his short stories. 
‘hey are such short stories as one only 
eucounters elsewhere in anthologies of 
the humor of other lands, other races; 
und they have the charm of modernity 
added. They are altogether wonderful, 
alike in their inception, their workman- 
ship, and their inherent faculty of 
mirth. It is not in the least hyperboli- 
cal to say that Mr. Jacobs is a genius 
in humor, and especially in the humor- 
ous short story, absolutely unique in the 
literary history of the world. And pre- 
cisely because he excels in the particu- 
lar quality in which the vast majority 
of the very greatest humorists are apt 
to be deficient—that is to say, in con- 
structive power and ingenuity—Mr. 
Jacobs is innocently responsible for the 
parlous plight of those who deplore a 
sad lack of humorists. 

Most usually the humorist is but a 
poor hand at the weaving of plots. re- 
lying rather on his incidental reflec- 
tions, his lambent asides, and his per- 
ception of the incongruous, the gro- 
tesque, and the ridiculous for his ef- 
fects. Rabelais, Moliére, Heine; Shake- 
speare, Swift, and Sterne; Fielding. 
Thackeray, and Dickens; Mark Twain, 
Artemus Ward, and all the rest of the 
Yankees down to Mr. F. P. Dunne, 
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have invariably best expressed them- 
selves, not in original tales, neatly con- 
structed and deftly dovetailed, but in 
rambling, irresponsible dissertations of 
a diffuse and elastic capacity, or in bur- 
lesque or parody or satire, or in sheer 
delineation of character, in verbal quips 
or quiddities, or in the exercise of their 
mother-wit upon the devising of new 
shapes and fashions for old thoughts 
and philosophies. Not one of these 
had Mr. Jacobs’ faculty of inventing 
new anecdote; and not even the claims 
of the bare half-dozen humorists to 
whom most historic jests are attributed 
ean be vouched on the lightest 
sense, as authentic. 

One has only to reflect for a moment 
on this tremendous truth to realize that 
so Jong as we wait for humor at all 
closely akin to that which Mr. Jacobs 
furnishes forth in such overwhelming 
abundance, we are likely to starve to 
death. And the futility of the whole 
business is apparent in the fact that 
the real humorist must be, first and 
last. himself, and not an echo or a 
copy of another man. You cannot 
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prune and train and lop and top humor. 
It must be left to grow and develop 
and fructify in its own wild, wilful 
way. and to find its own light and heat 
and sustenance where and when it can. 
It is in the nature of humor to make its 
own laws and, if it deems fit, to con- 
travene them in the next mood. One 
man’s humor is another man’s bore- 
dom, and a third man’s exasperation. 
No humorist (save Jacobs) has ever 
won his appointed audience but by a 
lucky fluke or in the face of the most 
disheartening opposition from the quid- 
nuncs. ‘To multiply instances of this 
would be to engage upon a work of 
supererogation. Therefore it is enough 
to lay down that until we rid ourselves 
ot the Jacobs convention, and are con- 
tent to accept another than the Jacobs 
standard, we cannot hope to see a re- 
vival of the humorous short story, 
which, after all—pomposity and affec- 
tation apart—contained the original 
germ, and is at once the first, as it will 
be the last, and must always remain 
the greatest, of all short stories. 
Edwin Pugh. 
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We moderns are not half so original 
or so different from our ancestors as 
we pride ourselves on being. We 
smile pityingly at the days of totem 
worship, or the adoration of the sacred 
animal from which the tribe, or sept, 
was descended—but behold the Teddy 
Bear and even the _ plush-covered 
Monkey! We no longer erect perma- 
nent temples, with a retinue of white- 
robed priests for the horse that was 
shod with gold, or the milk-white bull 
or the sacred cat. But still the old im- 


pulse comes over us by spells, and we 
suddenly turn one of our most impos- 
ing fanes into a temporary shrine for 
the adoration of the Horse, 
and even the Dog. 


the Cat 


OF THE DOG. 

In this last act of adoration 
might, perhaps, claim to have taken a 
step in advance of our ancestors, for 
they never worshipped the dog. They 
let him worship them. He was too 
friendly, too familiar, too faithfully de- 
voted to us,—poor fool—for that. All 
the other animals which we pride our- 
selves upon having domesticated have 
retained a touch of the wild, a trace 
of aloofness from us and our interests. 
They still stand upon their dignity and 
assert their independence. Give them 
liberty, or cease to supply them with 
food, and they will desert us at once. 
Their favor was to be cultivated, to be 
sought after. Therefore we _  wor- 
shipped them. But the poor, devoted, 


we 
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faithful dog, who could scarcely be 
driven away from us, even by ill-treat- 
ment, who would fight to the death in 
defence of us and of our property, and 
who would starve by the side of our 
dead bodies, or over our graves, we de- 
spised accordingly, and made his name 
a term of reproach and of contempt. 

“Is thy servant a dog that he should 
do this thing?” The thing in question 
being an act that no self-respecting 
dog could be bribed or hired to do. 

It is only just lately, i.e., within the 
last few centuries, that we are begin- 
ning to acknowledge the debt that civ- 
ilization owes to this, its first friend, 
outside the genus humanum. And it is 
one of the healthiest signs of the times. 
Talk of the position of women being 
the best index of the grade of a civili- 
zation! The position of the dog is 
even more significant. 

A suitable subject for pious medita- 
tion suggested by the annual celebra- 
tion of the canine cult, whether in Is- 
lington or Madison Square, the four 
sacred Days of the Dog, is, how did 
this ancient and honorable alliance be- 
tween Canis fidelis and the Homo 
sapiens Come into being? This may 
throw some light upon its wide differ- 
ence from all other animal alliances. 
Until comparatively recently it was 
taken for granted without any serious 
question that it had originated in the 
same manner as the domestication of 
other animals, viz., by the capture of 
the young and their rearing and train- 
ing within the human camp, or by the 
out-and-out capture and breaking in 
and subduing by force of arms of full- 
grown wolves or wild dogs. This cer- 
tainly seemed the easiest way, and the 
simplest and most natural explanation. 
But the simplest and most self-evident 
solution of a problem doesn’t always 


happen to be the true one. 

In the first place, it presupposes a 
rather higher grade of intelligence and 
self-control on the part of our remote 
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ancestor of that date than we have 
any real reason for crediting him with. 
In the vernacular, it took “the hardest 
kind of hustling’ to kill game and dig 
roots enough to keep himself and his 
children from starvation. Why should 
he share these for weeks and months 
at a stretch with a litter of useless 
puppies on the mere chance that they 
might be useful to him next season? 
The man of the cave shelters was 
very far from having reached the 
highly altruistic altitude of the Lan- 
cashire collier, who, on returning to 
his home and going directly to the cup- 
board for a bow! of that—in those days 
—expensive luxury, milk, discovered it 
empty. He asked his better half what 
she had done with it. On being in- 
formed that she had “given it to t 
child,” he wrathfully exploded, “Dang 
t’ child! thou should ha’ gi’en it to v 
bull-pup!” 

Whiie the method of capture and 
rearing has played an important part 
in the domestication of the dog, there 
is a considerable and increasing body 
of evidence which points in another 
and rather unexpected direction. This 
is, to put it briefly, that instead of man 
adopting the dog into his family, th 
dog adopted man into his pack! This 
sounds at first distinctly  improb- 
able, and may even raise the cry 
of Nature Faker! Yet those who have 
watched the ways of wild men and 
wild animals together most closely are 
the most inclined to regard it as not 
merely possible, but probable. 

The mechanism of the process would 
appear to have been that a certain 
number of the more intelligent of the 
wolves or wild dogs of the region 
found that it was more profitable to 
follow man in his hunting expeditions 
and let him do the killing, for their 
share of the entrails and waste parts 
of the animal, than it was to kill for 
themselves. From following him on 
his hunting expeditions, they gradu- 
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ally came to following him home; and 
finding that bones and offal, and oc- 
casionally human bodies, were to be 
picked up around these encampments, 
they became a sort of permanent hang- 
ers-on of the tribe. 

In a little time, doubtless, man took 
the hint, and after he had wounded an 
animal found it was more profitable to 
sit down (savages always have plenty 
of time) and let his canine followers 
run in upon the quarry and chase it 
down, endeavoring to get in at the 
death himself, than to track it on his 
own account. 

In fact, the story that Jack London 
tells with such fascinating life-likeness 
of the wolf-puppy who became a dog. 
first, it is true, by capture, but later 
of his own free will, is probably a rep- 
etition in condensed form of a familiar 
and oft-repeated episode in the early 
history of the race. The closer this 
relationship became the more advan- 
tages did each side see to be derived 
from it. If this be true, then the dog 
is the most faithful servant that we 
have, because he deliberately volun- 
teered for the service. 

Naturally this process would be so 
age-long in its perfection that, like 
any other step in the process of evo- 
lution, it would be impossible for any 
one generation, or even any ten, to ac- 
tually observe its occurrence. But 
there are a score of interesting stories 
pointing in this direction. 

For instance, any old trapper will 
tell you that not merely wolves and 
foxes, but martens and wolverines, will 
follow his line of traps as industriously 
as he will, and a good deal more fre- 
quently, often robbing him of his most 
valuable pelts. Others will hang 


about his camp for the sake of the bod- 
ies of the animals he has killed or the 
refuse and scraps from his table. It 
is an open secret upon the cattle and 
sheep ranges that wolves will always 
be 


found thickest in the mountains, 
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canyons or timber patches which lie 
around the home ranch or the differ- 
ent corrals. In fact, in this very day, 
the less thickly ‘settled regions of the 
grazing and even of the agricultural 
sections of the American Middle West 
are actually being repopulated by 
wolves, who are increasing in num- 
bers, and live in a sort of partnership 
with the farmer, which is anything 
but to the taste of the latter. His 
only protection against them lies in 
cailing upon the services of their long 
domesticated cousin, the foxhound. 
Old scouts will tell you that the reg- 
ular autumn buffalo hunts and deer 
drives of the Indians used to be at- 
tended by wolves in scores, and there 
are legends to the effect that at certain 
natural canyon-traps into which deer 
used to be driven, the Indians actually 
relied upon the aid of this outer circle 
of volunteer wolf-comrades for com- 
pleting the success of the drive. Not 
only so, but old hunters tell stories of 
having been followed by individual 
wolves, or small groups of wolves, for 
days, and even weeks at atime. At 
first it made them uneasy, thinking 
that the animals were lurking on their 
trail in the hope of surprising and at- 
tacking them unawares, or running in 
and making an end of them if they 
should meet with an accident. But af- 
ter a time they learned that their mo- 
tive was a perfectly harmless one, viz., 
a share of the naturally rich and abun- 
dant supplies whenever game was 
killed, as, of course, they took only 
the choicest cuts for their own use. 
Nor are wolves found to be the only 
animals which will take up this curi- 
ous relation. Observers of unimpeach- 
able veracity and intelligence have re- 
lated to me instances of being followed 
day after day in their hunting excur- 
sions by a panther, for apparently this 
same purpose. One of them states 
that after he got over his first feeling 
of uneasiness at this incessant “shad- 
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owing,” he would frequently, just for 
his own amusement, cross a glade, or 
open space, or stream-valley toward 
the foot of a hill, and then make a 
quick detour and, doubling back, strike 
the same opening again a few hundred 
yards farther up, where he could have 
an unobstructed view of his back trail. 
Usually he hadn’t long to wait to see 
his velvet-footed, silver-furred guar- 
dian angel come stealing along, glide 
noiselessly across the opening and dis- 
appear along the path that he had 
taken. All who have any intimate 
knowledge of the panther, by the way, 
will promptly acquit him of any sinis- 
ter motive in this trailing, for in spite 
of the many blood-and-thunder stories 
to the contrary, it is almost an un- 
known thing for him to attack man un- 
less first interfered with. Those who 
have their Alsop in mind will at once 
be reminded of the’ curious tradition 
which represented a similar relation- 
ship as existing between another king 
of beasts, the lion, and another “dog,” 
the jackal. There may have been as 
much truth as poetry in the legend. 

If this theory of the origin of the 
partnership between man and the dog 
should prove well-founded, it ought to 
give us an increased respect both for 
him and for ourselves. We are blood 
comrades, honorable allies and equals, 
not owner and slave or master and ser- 
vant. If either party to the pact and 
treaty should be squeamish about 
recognizing the equality of the other, 
—it should not be man. 

It seems almost incredible that there 
should be another mystery about any- 
thing so familiar and so frankly open 
and above board as the dog. But, like 
many other familiar things, all we 
have to do is to go far enough back to 
strike it. The precise origin and pedi- 
gree of the dog is still “wrop up in 
mystery.” Long and keenly as it has 
been studied, we are no nearer a con- 
clusion than in Darwin's day. Like 


his illustrious co-partner, ourselves, we 
hardly are sure whether he is cf single 
or of multiple origin. Whether each 
particular race or tribe of man domes- 
ticated or entered into an alliance with 
their particular variey of Canis, wolf. 
jackal, fox, dhole, which happened to 
range the same hunting grounds with 
them, and from this complex mixture 
grew up the modern dog in his innu- 
merable varieties; or whether some 
single tribe happened to domesticate 
some now extinct form of wild canine 
which was so peculiarly adapted and 
suited to the purposes of the chase and 
of the sheepfold that he spread from 
hand te hand and gradually sup- 
planted all other rival breeds. 

The latter supposition would cer- 
tainly appear on its face as far the less 
probable. But it isa curious fact that 
we are in exactly the same state of 
doubt as regards. the origin of two 
other of our most invaluable domesti- 
cated living things, viz., our “staff of 
life,” wheat, and its important auxil- 
iary, the potato. The most careful 
search has failed to discover any wild 
form which botanists are willing to ac- 
cept as the progenitor of either of 
these two world-diffused and invalua- 
ble food plants. The so-called “wild” 
Batuatas chiliensis is now gravely sus- 
pected of having escaped from cultiva- 
tion. 

On the other hand, there is much to 
be said for the theory of the multiple 
origin of the breed, with a strong pre- 
ponderance of wolf. First of all there 
is the outward and visible sign of this 
inward descent from the wolf so 
clearly shown in ears, color, markings 
and disposition in breeds which have 
been either recently domesticated or 
very slightly modified from the orig- 
inal type, like the well-known Huskies 
and Malamoots of the Eskimo sledge 
teams, the “Chow” of Northern Chinn, 
the Pomeranian of Siberia and East- 
ern Europe, and the wolf-like dogs of 
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scores of our Indian and Ta*tar tribes, 
whe, as Darwin remarked forty years 
ago, had not yet learned to bark, but 
still expressed themselves in the an- 
cient and melodious wolf howl. 

We have also several highly civilized 
and humanized breeds whose size and 
coloring have never been interfered 
with for any peculiar, or indoor, pur- 
pose, who have been kept out in the 
open and bred solely for their courage, 
endurance and intelligence, a deifica- 
tion, in other words, of the wolf qual- 
ities. For instance, the collie, who in 
intellect is most like man of any of 
the breeds, yet in face, nose, ears, 
wavy coat, frill on chest, “shawl” and 
saddle markings, full bushy tail, sma!! 
hairy feet, leg feathering and snowy 
belly, a wolf of the wolves. He is also 
apt to develop, regrettable to state, 
later in life, something of the wolf-like 
waspishness of disposition. 

Further, there is the well-known 
and, to the biologist, most significant 
fact that almost every known breed of 
domestic dog will mate and reproduce 
freely with the wolf. And what is 
even more significant to those of us 
who have had the opportunity of ob- 
serving these hybrids to the third and 
fourth generation, by which time, of 
course, the original wolf-cross has 
been reduced to an eighth or a_six- 
teenth fraction, they still remain far 
more wolf than dog. In other words, 
the old dominant, prepotent, ancestral 
blood wipes out and overwhelms the 
later acquirements of domestication. 

It was at one time believed that a 
similar series of hybrids could be pro- 
duced with the fox. In fact, many 
samekeepers and poachers were in the 
habit of endeavoring to get a fox 
cross in their terriers and other rabbit 
and vermin dogs, on account of its sup- 
posed “keenness” and hunting quali- 
ties. Few of these stories of hybrids 
will, however, stand careful investiga- 
tion. It is the opinion of the most 
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careful students of both dogs and 
foxes that it is exceedingly doubtfu! 
whether any hybrid between a dog and 
a fox ever actually occurred. There is 
a ludicrous popular impression that 
that widely-known and popular breed, 
the fox terrier, is the product of such 
a mixture of bloods; but this is a mere 
confusion of words, as in the first place 
the ancestry of the breed is perfectly 
well known, from the old English 
white terrier and the black-and-tan; 
and the keen-eyed, clean-limbed, short- 
haired little chap hasn't the faintest 
trace of fox characteristics, either in 
hair, color or figure about him. While. 
in the second place, the origin of the 
name is equally well known, dating 
from the early days of fox hunting be- 
fore the earths or holes were all care- 
fully stopped in advance, when a 
whipper-in used to carry one of these 
diminutive, but plucky, little fighters 
upon his saddle-bow, so that when the 
fox had been run to earth he could 
be sent in to drive or pull him out, and 
allow the pack to finish him. 

Oddly enough, this brave little house 
friend and bosom companion of ours, 
the best canine protector yet invented 
against all our enemies, from rats and 
burglars to head-hunters and wounded 
elephants, furnishes a most apropos il 
lustration of the way in which the 
primitive father of the domestic dog 
may have disappeared, in giving rise 
to his wonderfully diversified progeny. 
This old English white terrier, whose 
descendants by two definitely known 
crosses number their hundreds of 
thousands, viz., the bull terriers from 
the bulldog cross, and the fox terriers 
from the black-and-tan, has almost ut 
terly disappeared. Indeed, his contin- 
ued existence was only revealed by en- 
thusiastic antiquarian research into 
the pedigree of his popular descend- 
ants a few years ago, and a class es- 
tablished for him in some of the Eng- 
lish dog shows, to endeavor to prevent 
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his complete disappearance. And it 
was from him that both of his de- 


scendant breeds inherited their best 
qualities. Tor the earlier fox terriers 
were almost as much black-and-tan as 
white in color, and the earlier bull ter- 
riers frankly brindled, brown and 
black. But the more they were per- 
fected and the higher the pitch to 
which their gameness and intelligence 
were developed, the more they con- 
formed to the white color and the long, 
lean, bony head of their common an- 
cestor. 

Last of all, in the straws 
toward wolf ancestry, is that familiar, 
but most unaristocratic phenomenon, 
the “Yaller dog” of commerce and of 
the comic journals. This interesting 
little free lance of the back alleys and 
the garbage pails is a modern avatar of 
the primitive spirit of his tribe in his 
prowling habits, predatory disposition, 
keenly pricked ears, watchful and sus- 
picious eye, and last, but not least, in 
his immortal color, which is ludi- 
crously suggestive of his lupine or 
jackal-like ancestry, just as his orien- 
tal twin, the pariah dog of the East, 
is often scarcely distinguishable from 
the jackal. The naturalist would be 
inclined to regard him as a reversion, 
under neglect, to the primitive type. 
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just as the blazing colors of the jungle- 
fowl crop out iu almost every barn- 
yard. 

On the other hand, he has also under 
his yellow skin, qualities that no 
knowr wolf has ever yet displayed. 
An affection for man, which is really 
pathetic in its intensity, a devotion and 
fidelity to what he imagines to be your 


interests, which is positively embar- 
rassing. He will belong to you, 
whether you want him or not. Laugh 


at him as we like, we can’t help lov- 
ing him—even though in moments of 
irritation we throw things at him and 
attach tin cans to his tail in our occa- 
sional lapses into savagery. For in- 
telligence, for devotion, for unfailing 
cheerfulness and whimsicality, he can 
outclass two-thirds of the combed 
and pampered darlings of the benches. 
He can laugh at our pride of pedigree, 
for he is older than any of them, and 
has given birth to them all. He is the 
perpetual reincarnation of the child- 
hood of the canine race. Our boyhood 
days would be robbed of half their 
poetry and their color without him. He 
has even had his revenge upon the 
comic journal by attaching his color 
name to their latest—and proudest— 
development. 
Woods Hutchinson. 





HARDY-ON-THE-HILL. 
By M. E. FRANCIS 
(Mrs. Francis Blundell.) 


CHAPTER V. 

It was, after all, Kitty, who woke up 
first on the following morning. and 
shook the shoulder of a very sleepy 
little Bess. 

“What is it? What's the matter?” 
cried Bess blinking at the candle. 

“Don't you want to get up?” asked 
Kitty. “They are driving the cows up 


to Hardy's now.” 


Bess turned over and groaned into 
her pillow. 

“I thought you were so anxious to 
see the milking by lantern-light,” re- 
marked Kitty severely. 

“I think on the whole,” murmured 
Bess, now with her eyes tightly closed. 
“milking is an overrated form of enter- 
tainment. I peeped into the shed yes- 
terday—they were an ugly lot.” 
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Kitty gave the plump little shoulder 
another shake. 

“I didn’t know you professed to be a 
judge of cows,” she said. “You'll be 
asleep again in a minute.” 

“I didn’t mean the cows,” said Bess, 
slowly hoisting herself up and yawning 
portentously. “What a nuisance you 
are, Kitty—how do you come to be so 
wide-awake at this time of morning? 
I mean, I thought there’d be a lot of 
nice, pretty dairymaids, and there’s no 
body there but a few stupid common- 
looking men.” 

“Do you expect dairy chaps to be 
aristocratic?” inquired Kitty, who was 
proceeding with her dressing. ‘“You’d 
better make haste if you are coming— 
they’ve all gone by now.” 

Bess, with a valiant effort, jumped 
out of bed, uttering a little shriek of 
anguish as her feet touched the bare 
boards. : 

“You are disgustingly energetic this 
morning,” she remarked; “you're the 
most inconsequent person I ever knew. 
Yesterday when I wanted to get up you 
wouldn’t let me; to-day, when I’m pin- 
ing to remain tucked up in my little 
beddy-by, you drag me out by the 
hair.” 

She shook the hair in question pro- 
testingly and shivered. 

“It’s quite a new idea, this craze 
of yours for learning agriculture,” she 
added in an injured tone. 

Kitty paused to laugh, but replied 
seriously enough. 

“A promise is a promise. You ar- 
ranged to look on at the milking this 
morning, and those good people up 
there will be disappointed and put out 
if you don’t come.” 

“Do you mean Mr. Hardy?” inquired 
Sess. “It’s very good for him to get 
up, and I’m not a bit sorry for him. 
As for the old lady, perhaps it’s churn- 
ing morning. For two pins, Kitty, I'd 
go back to bed.” 

“Well, this time,” 
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with a sudden flash of her eyes “I 
won't give in to you. You shall keep 
your word, Bess. If you don’t I'll be 
really angry.” 

Kitty was so seldom really angry, 
and particularly with her cherished lit- 
tle sister, that the prospect had the 
terrors of the unknown. Bess rubbed 
her eyes for the last time, sighed, and 
then began quite meekly to dress her- 
self in silence and with despatch. 

It was still quite dark when they 
made their way up to the barton on 
the hill, but they were guided by the 
lights which flickered forth here and 
there from the long lines of sheds. 
They picked their way gingerly along 
the muddy track, and paused irreso- 
lutely on arriving at the yard. 

“I don’t see Mr. Hardy,” said Bess; 
“I must say I think he ought to have 
been on the look-out for us. I'm sure 
he doesn’t often entertain visitors at 
this time of morning. Perhaps he 
didn’t expect us, after all,” she contin- 
ued irrelevantly, “so you needn't have 
worked yourself up into such fits over 
his possible disappointment.” 

Kitty colored in the darkness, feeling, 
it must be owned, somewhat foolish. 
She could scarcely have explained her 
determination to make Bess keep her 
promise. She had been ashamed and 
unhappy at the impression which she 
divined they had conveyed to Stephen 
on the preceding day, and was now al- 
feverishly anxious to make it 
clear to him that they had no intention 
of giving themselves airs. 

“Oh, my little pillow!” sighed Bess. 
“Oh, for my nice warm blankets! Let's 
come in here, Kitty—it’s better than 
an open shed.” 


most 


They turned into the outhouse in 
question, a long, low building parti- 


tioned off into stalls, in each of which 
an animal was standing. The sweet 
hay-scented and the rhythmical 
sound of milk spurting into the pails 
announced that these animals 


air 


were 
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cows, though it was so dark that at 
first the sisters could do no more than 
make out the indeterminate outline of 
man and beast. One or two horned 
heads were turned as they slowly made 
their way down the long row, keeping 
themselves as close as possible to the 
wall; and now and then from a dusky 
corner a gruff voice would be raised 
in greeting.—“Good day to ye, Miss,” 
or “You’m early this morning, ladies,” 
but there was no pause in the steady 
spurt, spurt of the milk, and nobody 
seemed much surprised, or even partic- 
ularly flattered, at the visitors’ early 
arrival. Just as Bess was about to re- 
mark with a pout that there was noth- 
ing to be seen and that it had hardly 
been worth while to come, a_ tall, 
white-clad figure rose at the further 
end of the shed, and made its way 
towards them. It was Farmer Hardy, 
looking perfectly gigantic in his dairy- 
man’s “pinner.” He shifted a foaming 
pail of milk from his right arm to his 
left, and shook hands unconcernedly. 


“So you have come, after all.” he 
said. “I thought you had changed 
your minds. We are nearly done in 


here.” 

“We very nearly didn’t come, 
turned Bess. “If Kitty hadn't scolded 
me and worried me till I couldn't go 
to sleep again, I should have stayed 
where I was. Well, now that [ have 
come I want to see everything. It’s 
very dark in here, Mr. Hardy.” 

Stephen, who had glanced quickly at 
Kitty during incautious 
speech, now turned to Bess again. 

“What did you expect?” he said. 
“It’s long before daybreak.” 

“Oh, I don’t know, I thought the 
lights and shades would have been 
stronger and more effective. I thought 
there would be a great flare of light, 
and murky pools of shadow, and a 
man’s face suddenly flashing at you out 
of the darkness—the sort of thing one 
a Rembrandt picture. But 
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your lights are too dim to be the least 
romantic.” 

Stephen, who had begun by staring 
aut her, ended by laughing good-humor- 
edly. 

“We have just enough light here for 
the men to see their way about,” he 
answered prosaically. “Will you come 
to the next shed? They won't have fin- 
ished in there yet.” 

This shed was an open one, and the 
girls shivered as they stood watching 
operations. Bess, however, laughed 
and chatted all the time, insisted on 
watching Stephen as he milked another 
cow, and finally announced her inten- 
tion of taking a lesson. 

“This nice white cow looks 
kind,” she observed! “What 
long white eyelashes she has! 
the lantern on the ground, Mr. Hardy, 
so that the light may be thrown up. 
Oh, that’s beautiful!  Isn’t-it pictur- 
esque, Kitty? There’s a_ heavenly 
shadow here—I'm going right into the 
middle of it. Mayn’t I have a_ pina- 


most 
lovely 
Do put 


fore? Do give me a pinafore, Mr. 
Hardy—let me put yours on.” 
“Bess!” cries Kitty, unable to re- 


strain herself; adding somewhat lamely 
as an afterthought:—“Mr. Hardy, of 
course, wants his.” 

ut Stephen had already begun with 
great simplicity to untie the strings 
which fastened it around his waist. 

“It is quite clean,” he said; I’ve only 
worn it for half-an-hour.” 

“What a delightful garment!” ex- 
claimed Bess. “Do you put on a clean 
one every morning?” 

“Not every morning; very seldom, in 
fact—I leave the milking to the men, 
but to-day I thought I might as well 
lend a hand while I was waiting.” 

“Then you got up so early on our ac- 
count,” murmured Bess, “how glad I 
am we came now. It would have been 
too dreadful if we hadn't, wouldn't it? 
Kitty, I want the light to fall on my 
face—just move the lantern a_ little 
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Does it catch my face? I want 


way. 
a long ray to go slanting up the cow’s 


side and then on my head. Is it there, 
Kitty?’ 

“No,” said Kitty, moving the lantern 
about, “if the light falls on the cow it 
misses you—if it touches you it’s nw- 
where near the cow.” 

“That's a pity,” said Bess. 
mind, it will do just as well if the 
cow just looms through the murky 
darkness. Just a dim outline. Throw 
the light on me, Kitty dear. Now! Am 
I not just like a Rembrandt picture, 
Mr. Hardy?” 

Stephen had possibly heard of Ren- 
brandt, for he was a man who accon- 
plished a certain amount of reading in 
his spare time, but the name presented 
no definite associations, and, though he 
laughed, he laughed vaguely. 

He had been somewhat bewildered 
at Bess’s previous remarks and at the 
amazing ease with which she rolled orf 
her high-flown little sentences. Kitty 
was too well-accustomed to Bess’s par- 
ticular mode of romancing to be more 
than faintly amused at the prelimin- 
aries, but she was genuinely tickled at 
the final comparison. Anything, in- 
deed, less typical of the school in ques- 
tion could scarcely be imagined than 
the picture presented by Bess, swathed 
in the voluminous white “pinner,” her 
little pink and white face and red hair, 
thrust so eagerly towards the light, be- 
ing distinctly, almost aggressively, Eng- 
lish. After she had turned about the 
said little head for a moment or two, 
she bethought her of her business and 
stretched forth two small cold little 
hands. 

“Like this, I suppose? Give me the 
pail, Mr. Hardy. Now—why doesn’t 
the milk come?” 

“You are not managing quite right.” 
said Stephen. “This is the way, see— 


“Never 


a little jerk and a squeeze.” 
“Oh, but I don’t want to hurt the 
poor thing—oh, Mr. Hardy, why doesn’t 
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the milk come? I don’t believe the 
cow likes me. Kitty, do come and pat 
her.” 

Kitty stood still, laughing in spite of 
herself, though Stephen's attitude was 


somewhart startling to her. Now he 
was bending over Bess—now abso- 
lutely holding her hand; he was 


laughing, too, as she had never seen 
him laugh before. Kitty grew serious 
all at once. 

“I think my sister had better take a 
lesson in milking some other time,” she 
said rather stiffly. “In the afternoon, 
perhaps. It is bitterly cold now.” 

Stephen immediately straightened 
himself and came towards her. 


“I beg your pardon,” he said, “l 
should have remembered you’ were 


likely to feel cold. By all means let 
us put off the lesson till the afternoon 
—and then my mother can teach the 
young lady,” he added. 

As he caught up the lantern Kitty 
saw the anger in his strong, dark face, 
and felt ashamed at her readiness to 
take alarm. 

Stephen, however, 
marching across the yard, and Bess, in- 
stead of responding to her sister’s meek 
proposal to return homewards suddenly 
started after him, catching her feet in 
the folds of her “pinner” as she ran. 

“Mr. Hardy, Mr. Hardy, come back— 
I want to know—I want to ask you—” 

The house door opened, revealing a 
glow of warmth and light, and Mrs. 
Hardy's figure appeared on the thresh- 
old. 

“Come in, my dears, come in. 
got a nice hot cup of tea for you.” 

The little stumbling figure vanished 
through the doorway, the sound of her 
clear laughter reaching Kitty where 
she stood. The latter had no choice 
but to follow, and made her way 
shamefacedly enough to the parlor, 
where the rest of the party were as- 
sembled. <A jolly laugh from Rebecca 
greeted entered, 


was already 
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mounted on a chair, was contemplating 
herself in the old-fashioned glass that 
surmounted the mantelshelf; waving 
her short arms, on which Stephen 
Hardy’s sleeves hung in festoons, and 
turning herself about in the endeavor 
to obtain a back view of her volumin- 
ous draperies. 

“Look at my new dairymaid, missy!” 
cried Mrs. Hardy to Kitty. “She was 
too cold to finish her lesson wi’ 
Stephen, but she be comin’ again this 
arternoon and I be goin’ to larn her. 
I'd ’low I'll make her a better hand at 
it than he do do,” nodding across to 
her stepson; “they haven’t got much 
patience, menfolk haven't.” 

“I know I must have been very try- 
ing,” said Bess, descending from her 
chair. “But it wasn’t the will that 
was wanting.” 

“Well, sit down and have a cup of 
tea, do’ee now, there’s a good young 
lady,” urged Mrs. Hardy hospitably. 
“Sister looks fair perished,” turning to 
Kitty. “Draw nigh to the fire, my 
dear.” 

“Thank you,” said Kitty, lifting her 
eyes gratefully to the kind, ruddy face. 
“How thoughtful you are! I never 
knew anyone so thoughtful.” 

Stephen stalked across the room and 
out of the door without a word of apol- 
ogy, either to Rebecca or her guests. 
Kitty instinctively felt that her cordial- 
ity to his stepmother had in a manner 
accentuated what he chose to consider 
her disdainful attitude toward himself. 
She was again filled with a sense of 
discomfiture and shame; why could she 
not take life with the same simplicity 
as that shown by these good folks, 
who, after all, were only anxious to be 
friendly and kind? No doubt the wish 
to take advantage of their enforced 
was as far from Stephen's 





equality 


thoughts as the possibility of really for- 

getting herself was from her sister's, 

irresponsible child though she was. 
Bess’s first words on returning home, 
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however, startled Kitty out of her new- 
ly-gained equanimity, if her remorse- 
ful condition of mind may be fitly de- 
scribed by such a term. 

“I wonder,” said Bess, sticking a 
large hatpin thoughtfully through the 
little knitted cap which she had just 
removed, “I wonder which of us two 
Farmer Hardy means to fall in love 
with?” 

“Bess!” cried Kitty, dropping her 
own tam o’shanter and pinioning her 
sister by the shoulders, “what do you 
mean? How dare you even think of 
such a thing!” 

Bess wriggled in her grip, but gig- 
gled mischievously nevertheless. 

“My dear, he may be a farmer, but 
after all he is a man. He is an edu- 
cated sort of man too. His h’s are al? 
right and his grammar is all right, and 
he only talks Dorset now and then, 
when he’s excited—” 

“Bess, I can’t bear to hear you speak 
like than—as if it wouldn’t be the most 
shocking—the most humiliating—thing 
if he was to allow himself even for a 
moment—” 

Bess wrenched herself free and 
laughed. 

“A cat may look at a king, and, even 
if a man is a farmer, he can’t be con- 
stantly with two pretty girls—the fact 
of our being ladies doesn’t prevent our 
being pretty girls, Kitty—without—* 

“Bess, you're a little monster!” Kitty 
was stopping her ears, but Bess jerked 
her hands away and shouted the re- 
mainder of her sentence. 

“Without losing his heart to one of 
them. It's a foregone conclusion. The 
only question is, which is it to be? 
Sometimes I think it’s you.” 

Kitty’s flace was flaming now, and 
she flashed upon Bess a glance of such 
fiery wrath that the latter was for a 
moment abashed. Only for a moment, 
however; she resumed the argument 
presently in the same high and deter- 
mined key. 
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“He kept watching you all the time 
at tea yesterday—I saw him. But all 
the same he enjoyed showing me the 
Lovers’ Walk. And no doubt this 
morning he did think I looked pretty 
in his pinafore. I watched his face in 
the glass, and it was quite admiring. I 
don’t think he has made up his mind 
yet.” 

“Now listen to me,” said Kitty, 
swiftly crossing the room and kneeling 
down beside her sister so that her eyes 
were level with those of Bess, who sat 

The Times. 


on a low chair. “You're a child and 
you don't understand, but such talk as 
this is positively degrading. It—it 
makes me writhe to hear you! The 
mere thought that you, my own little 
sister, could for a moment let your 
mind dwell on such an idea is revolt- 
ing! Never, never let me hear a word 
of this again—don’t allow yourself to 
think of it.” 

Bess made no answer, but she 
twisted up her face into a wicked lit- 
tle smile. 


(To be continued.) 





SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS. 


Some PASSAGES BY THE Way. 


XIV. 
EDITOR OF THE “‘ DAILY NEWS.”’ 

One July afternoon in the session of 
1885 Mr. Labouchere, then member for 
Northampton, invited me to join him 
in a cigarette in the terrace smoking- 
room. After some preliminary chat he 
suddenly asked me how I should like 
to be editor of a daily paper. My re- 
sponse was not enthusiastic. I was 
doing pretty well as I was, and the 
editorial position had no allurements. 

“I'm thinking of the ‘Daily News,” 
he said quietly. 

This was what the Marchioness in 
conversation with Dick Swiveller was 
accustomed to describe as “a wonner.” 
The “Daily News” was at the height 
of its prosperity, alike in respect of 
circulation, revenue, and authority. It 
was the recognized organ of the Lib- 
eral party then in power. The editor 
was Mr. Frank Hill, one of the most 
brilliant writers on the British Press. 
He had held the position for many 
years and seemed permanently throned 
in the seat of authority. 

“What about Hill?” I asked. “Has 
he resigned?” 

“Oh no,” Labby airily explained. 


The proprietors were not satisfied with 
him; they thought the paper wanted 
fresh, more vigorous blood, and they 
unanimously agreed that I was the 
man who would infuse it. 

Frank Hill was not effusive in his 
friendship. Shortly after I joined the 
paper he extended it to me, and it re- 
mained unbroken to the end. When 
intimation of the change was commu- 
nicated to him with the ordinary pro- 
vision of notice, his proud spirit flared 
in open revolt. He shook the dust of 
the office from his feet, quitted Bou- 
verie Street, and broke off terms of 
acquaintance with all his former col- 
leagues save two. One was Justin 
McCarthy, whom no one could quarrel 
with (except Parnell); the other was 
the man who had supplanted him. I 
shrank from being the instrument of 
his professional ruin to my personal 
advantage. I declined the overtures 
made by Labouchere, and there for 
some time the matter rested. 

In November Labouchere ap- 
proached me again on behalf of the 
proprietors, and the refusal was re- 
peated. A month later the bolt fell on 
Hill's unexpectant head. There was a 
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vacancy in the editorial room. If I 
did not fill it someone else would; so 
on the third time of asking I yielded. 

In ordinary circumstances it would 
have been a difficult task for one in- 
experienced and comparatively young 
—I had just completed my forty-first 
year—to assume direction of a great 
London morning newspaper. The cir- 
cumstances in which I presently found 
myself confronted were unprece- 
dented. Hardly had I taken in hand 
the reins of editorial office than the 
historic “kite’’ was sent up from Leeds 
presaging Gladstone’s conversion to 
Home Rule. As soon as Parliament 
met for the Session of 1886 the Queen's 
Speech confirmed the worst apprehen- 
sions. Straightway the Liberal party. 
a month earlier united, fresh from the 
polls with renewed increased strength, 
Was riven as by an earthquake. Dis- 
trust of the new departure was mani- 
fested throughout the country by the 
secession of many important newspa- 
pers that had for years been proud to 
carry Gladstone’s standard. In the 
metropolis the journalistic Thanes fled 
from the doomed chieftain. 

The question everyone asked was, 
“What will the ‘Daily News’ do: 
It was one I, fresh to office, had to 
answer without aid or counsel from 
outside, or even time thoroughly to 
weigh the pros and cons of the situa- 
tion. Probably because they were 
themselves divided on the subject the 
proprietors made no sign. The “Daily 
News” alone among London morning 
papers decided to follow the old leader 
under the old flag, albeit the latter had 
upon it some strange quarterings. 

This was the beginning of the end. 
As the break in the Liberal party wid- 
ened the position of the “Daily News” 
weakened. ‘To some small extent its 
circulation fell off. More serious was 
the shedding of advertisements. From 
time to time in recent years the Home 
Rule bogey is set up again, party pas- 
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sion being instantly evoked. But the 
present generation cannot realize the 
bitterness created between life-long 
friends on the birth of the Home Rule 
scheme twenty-two years ago. As 
editor of the only London morning pa- 
per that remained staunch to the main 
body of Liberals, I was personally the 
object of almost frantic reviling. 
Scarcely a day passed without bring- 
ing me, generally in the form of a 
post-card, venomous accusations, and 
occasionally scarcely veiled threats, 

At the outset there was some em- 
barrassment as to denominating the 
something more than a hundred seced- 
ers from the Liberal fold in the House 
of Commons. In the editorial columns 
of the “Daily News” they were named 
“Dissentient Liberals,” which with pa- 
ternal fondness I regarded as a rather 
heat compromise. The name stuck, 
and was generally adopted by Liberal 
writers and speakers. With the sec- 
tion of party immediately concerned 
it was greeted with angry protest. 
Mr. Chamberlain in particular deeply 
resented it. Like the juryman who 
“never met such a lot of obstinate beg- 
gars” as the eleven colleagues who 
differed from him, he insisted that he 
and his followers were the true Liber- 
als, preservers and guardians of its 
ancient traditions, the real Dissen- 
tients being the three-fourths of the 
party who stood by Gladstone. 

Whilst the Round Table negotiations 
were going forward, and there was 
hope Mr. Chamberlain would follow 
out to the end what was at the time 
undoubtedly his hope .and desire—to 
reunite the Liberal party—I received a 
hint from a very high quarter that for 
the present at least it might be desir- 
able for the “Daily News” to refrain 
from alluding to “Dissentient Liber- 
als.” 

I never took kindly to the work of 
editing. Long accustomed to be an- 
swerable only for what 1 wrought out 
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of my own head, [ found myself re- 
sponsible for the printed work of a 
whole army of contributors. It 
worry that kills, not work. I was 
nearly done to death during my eight- 
een months’ editorship of the “Daily 
News.” For the first time in my life 
I was obliged, under the doctor’s or- 
ders, to repair for a three weeks’ cure 
to one of the Continental sanatoriums. 

Like Sancho Panza and Mr. Glad- 
stone, I was endowed with the price- 
less gift of sleep. I once asked Mr. 
Gladstone how long he _ slept of 
nights. 

“7 always get seven hours,” he said: 
“T should like eight, and I could do 
with ten.” 

For myself I always have a mini- 
mum of eight hours’ sleep, beginning 
when I lay my head on the pillow, fin- 
ishing when I am called in the moru- 
ing with the surprising intelligence 
that it is time to get up. When in the 
early days of the year 1887 I began to 
find myself lying awake in bed com- 
posing leading articles, or dictating 
answers to illimitable piles of letters, 
I decided it was time to find change 
of employment. I remember how the 
determination was borne in upon me 
on a Saturday night when [I had gone 
down to country quarters in hope of 
finding rest through the week-end. 
“Instead of which,” as the judge said, 
I-lay awake half the night tossing 
about in conflict with difficult 
question of the day. When I went 
down to breakfast on the Sunday 
morning I told my wife that I would 
the next day attend the ordinary 
weekly meeting of the proprietors in 
Bouverie Street and hand in my resig- 
nation. 

She was amazed that anyone could 
at such short notice make up his mind 
momentous an issue. The de- 
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cision meant not only renunciation of 
the wages of an ambassador, but aban- 
donment of one of the highest posi- 
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tions in English journalism. I had 
nothing in prospect by way of com- 
pensation. [I burned most of my boats 
when I accepted the editorship. 
Other hands wrote my daily letter for 
the provinces. My seat in the Press 
Gallery was occupied. These consider- 
ations did not deter me. [ went up to 
town by an early train, so as to be in 
time for the meeting of the proprie- 
tors. Obtaining permission to join 
them, I handed back to the surprised 
circle the interests placed in my charge 
just twelve months earlier. 

In accepting my resignation the pro- 
prietors passed a resolution expressing 
in flattering terms their regret at the 
severance and their appreciation of 
many merits. It was arranged that [ 
should remain in office for a further 
months, during which period the 


six 

secret of my pending vacation of the 
chair was strictly kept. Early in 
June, whispers of the change being 


heard, I wrote the following letter to 
Edward Russell, then member for 
Glasgow: 

Reform Club: June 6. 

My dear Russell —As an old friend 
you may feel interested in knowing 
that I have resigned the editorship of 
the “Daily News,” a decision that will 
shortly take effect. That I should, af- 
ter brief experience, voluntarily relin- 
quish one of the highest positions on 
the Press is, I am warned by premoni- 
tory symptoms, calculated to excite 
the activity of the gossips. The rea- 
son is very simple. I accepted the edi- 
torship under considerable pressure, 
greatly against my inclination and dis- 
tinctly from a feeling of loyalty to the 
paper with which I have had the honor 
and advantage of being connected for 
fourteen years. From the day I first 
sat in the editor's chair I have hank- 
ered after my box in the House of 
Commons, and now I am going back 
to it. That is all. 

It is true that my aceession to the 
editorial chair was contemporary with 
a political crisis which increased ten- 
fold the ordinary difficulties of the posi- 
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tion. The labor has been great and 
the pressure occasionally overwhelm- 
ing. But I shall always look back 
with pleasure upon my brief tenure of 
office with the reflection that, promptly 
upon its commencement and consis- 
tently throughout its continuance, the 
“Daily News,” alone among London 
papers, has espoused the cause of the 
people of Ireland. It is in a minority 
now; but that has happened to it be- 
fore. By-and-by the establishment of 
Home Rule in Ireland will be as abso- 
lutely a commonplace of English poli- 
tics as is to-day free trade or household 
suffrage. 


I regarded this as the end of my 
long connection with the “Daily 
News.” Robinson decreed otherwise. 
He insisted upon my returning to my 
old place in the Gallery, occupied dur- 
ing my editorship by one of the corps— 
Alexander Paul—whom I had nomin- 
ated as my successor. Here, again, 
there was the inevitable action of sup- 
planting a man. Paul had done his 
work admirably, had come to look 
upon the appointment as a_ perma- 
nency; and why should I, to serve my 
private ends, turn him out? Robin- 
son handsomely met this objection by 
promising to find Paul an appointment 
on the editorial staff which would 
make him the gainer rather than the 
loser by the change. 

So at the opening of the Session of 
1888 1, with a light heart, went back 
to my box in the Press Gallery of. the 
House of Commons to draw “Pictures 
in Parliament” and direct the Parlia- 
mentary corps. 

XV. 
A PAGE OF SRCRET HISTORY. 

Since the conversion of Sir Robert 
Peel to Free Trade principles there 
has been in English history no deeper 
cleft in a political party than followed 
upon Mr. Gladstone's nailing the 
Home Rule flag to the Liberal mast- 
head. The cases are curiously alike. 


inasmuch as it was the hand of a 
trusted leader that dealt the fatal 
blow. 

The main incidents of the story of 
Mr. Gladstone’s first Home Rule Bill 
are familiar to the public. Only a se- 
lect few, dwindling in numbers as 
Death goes his round of visits, know 
how nearly the chasm in the Liberal 
ranks was closed up. There was a 
day, a very hour, in which had the ex- 
pected, the absolutely pre-ordained, 
happened, the Liberal Party would 
have been reunited under the banner 
of Mr. Gladstone, there would have 
been no union of extreme Radicals 
with blue-blooded Tories, no seat for 
Mr. Chamberlain in a Cabinet presided 
over by the Marquis of Salisbury, no 
Unionist Party predominant in British 
politics for a period of sixteen years, 
with the history it wrote in the na- 
tional annals. 

To make the story clear it should 
be premised that in mid-December 
1885. a general election having de- 
clared for Mr. Gladstone by an over- 
whelming majority, a bolt suddenly 
flashed out from the blue. The politi- 
cal world was disturbed by publication 
of a paragraph appearing in a Leeds 
paper, with which Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone was known to have _ personal 
connections, not obscurely hinting that 
the result of the election in Ireland 
had convinced Mr. Gladstone thai, 
Home Rule being a national demand, 
it must forthwith be conceded. 

In spite of heavy defeat at the polls 
Lord Salisbury resolved to meet the 
new Parliament, and was straightway 
defeated on an amendment to the Ad- 
dress moved by Mr. Jesse Collings em- 
bodying the principle crystallized in 
the phrase “Three acres and a cow.” 
Mr. Gladstone, called upon to form a 
ministry, found himself confronted by 
the banshee raised by the Leeds news- 
paper paragraph. Lord Hartington and 
Sir Ilenry James. failing to obtain sat- 
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isfactory assurances on the Home 
Rule question, declined to take office, 
the latter for conscience’ sake sacrific- 
ing the proffered prize of the woolsack, 
which never again came within his 
reach. Mr. Chamberlain and _ Sir 
George Trevelyan, though restive under 
the prospect, joined the Cabinet on the 
assurance that no measure imperilling 
the unity of the Empire would be in- 
troduced. Within a month, having 
gained fuller information of the Pre- 
mier’s purpose, they resigned, and Mr. 
Gladstone found himself confronted 
by one of the gravest political crises 
falling within his superlatively long 
and varied experience. 

What happened in the interval has 
been authoritatively disclosed. When 
the Home Rule Bill of 1886 was first 
drafted it started from a basis safe- 
guarding the supremacy of the Impe- 
rial Parliament, and retaining the col- 
laboration of Irish members. This did 
not suit Mr. Parnell, whose object was 
to re-establish a Parliament on Col- 
lege Green, Dublin. After strained ef- 
forts to arrive at a compromise, Mr. 
Gladstone capitulated to the Irish 
leader and his phalanx of eighty-six 
votes. The clause was cut out. Mr. 
Chamberlain and Sir George Trevel- 
yan resigned, and the fat was in the 
fire. 

All was not yet lost. In the haze 
that gathers over historic events, even 
of recent occurrence, it is generally un- 
derstood that what came to be known 
as the Liberal Unionist Party was 
fully created in this earliest hour of 
the cataclysm that rent the ministerial 
host. That is not the case. There 
were two sections of Dissentient Lib- 
erals, one represented by Lord Hart- 
ington, Mr. Goschen, and Sir Henry 
James, who would not have Home 


Rule on any terms, the other, the Rad- 
ical wing, under the lead of Mr. Cham- 
berlain, strengthened by the approval 
of Mr. Bright. 


These did not object 
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to the principle of Home Rule per se, 
but were strenuously opposed to any- 
thing which in their opinion would im- 
peril the unity of the Empire. In this 
condition of things Mr. Gladstone's 
keen eye discerned opportunity. With 
the art of an, old Parliamentary 
hand, he set himself to further divide 
the enemy and so _ re-establish his 
rule. 

In the interval between the introduc- 
tion of the Bill and the motion for its 
second reading, a game of intense in- 
terest, affecting not only the fortunes 
of a party but the destinies of the na- 
tion, went on behind closed doors. 
Ninety-three members returned at the 
general election pledged to support 
Mr. Gladstone declared against the 
Home Rule Bill. Of these fifty-five 
were followers of Mr. Chamberlain, 
thirty-eight recognizing their captain 
in Lord Hartington. If the fifty-five 
were recaptured, Mr. Gladsone might 
snap his fingers at the thirty-eight. 
What was needed to work out that 
end was an intermediary, trusted alike 
by Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Chamber- 
lain. Heaven, occasionally timeously 
bountiful in its gifts, provided Mr. 
Labouchere. 

I am fortunate in having been made 
the custodian of a vivid personal nar- 
rative of the events immediately pre- 
ceding the motion for the second read- 
ing of the Home Rule Bill, written by 
the practised hand that up to a critical 
stage seemed to control them. Consid- 
erably within the limit of time men- 
tioned, there was brought about a sev- 
erance of the intimate relations form- 
erly existing between two ultra-Radi- 
eals, which explains, and may serve to 
modify the effect of. any bitterness in 
the writer’s references to his old fa- 
miliar friend. Dating from Old Pal- 
ace Yard, April 5, 1898, Mr. Labou- 
chere writes: “Dear Lucy,—This is for 
you when a hundred years hence you 
publish memoirs of these times.” 








I 
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There were two negotiations with 
Joe. The first was this: Gladstone 
agreed to draw up two clauses, one let- 
ting the Irish M.P.s sit on Imperial 
matters, the other dealing with finance 
of an Imperial character. This was 
agreed to at Downing Street by him 
and his colleagues. I went to Joe. 
After some demur he agreed, and I 
went back to Downing Street, with the 
agreement written by me and dictated 
by him. Then I left London. The 
next day was Sunday. On my return- 
ing I found a man with a note from 
Joe. He said that he had been de- 
ceived, that Gladstone was backing out, 
for he had told a Pressman on Satur- 
day evening that he had yielded on 
nothing. 

I sent for Arnold Morley. This had 
happened. Joe had at once sent round 
a telegram with the words “Absolute 
surrender.” One he had sent to O’Shea, 
who showed it to Parnell, and thus it 
came to Gladstone. But Parnell had 
been consulted and -therefore merely 
sent it to show what a rascal Joe was. 
Gladstone made the observation to the 
Pressman as a reply to Joe, being cross. 
He was at Glyn’s House at Sheen, and 
we sent a man on horseback to find out 
what I was to say to Joe. The reply 
was that it was true he had agreed to 
the two alterations; that he certainly 
would draw up the first amendment 
himself, but that as he had not made 
out the second, how could he say that 
he could draw it up? But if Joe would 
he had no doubt that he (G.) would ac- 
cept it. 

I went with this to Joe. He said 
that it was a shirk, and that G. meant 
to say that he would not accept the 
amendment. Both got cross, and the 
arrangement lapsed. Joe was foolish 
in sending the telegram, but I always 
thought that G. was most in fault. He 
did so hate Joe. 

When later on there was a meeting 
of the Party at the F. O., Joe wrote me 
a letter for G. in which he said that, 
unless the Irish sat in Parliament, he 
was pledged against the Bill. I gave 
this to G. He read out a statement of 
what he would do. It was vague. I was 
sitting by Whitehead, and got him to 
get up and say “Then we understand 
that the Irish will sit.” G. glared at 


me and said, “I do not understand the 
technicalities of drafting, so I will read 
again what I am prepared to do.” In 
fact he would not admit that he had 
yielded. 

After this there was a meeting of 
M.P.s inclined to go against the Bill. 
It was engineered by Caine. They 
first passed a resolution that all would 
act together. Then a letter from Bright 
was read. I, having heard result, went 
to the Reform Club. There I found 
Bright, who eagerly asked what the 
meeting had decided. I said to vote 
against the Bill. He said that he re- 
gretted this. When I told him that it 
was due to his letter, he replied that 
he had only said that he should him- 
self vote against the Bill. I reminded 
him that he had previously told me that 
he would vote neither way. He an- 
swered that he had been insulted by 
Sexton. I asked him to give me the 
letter for publication. He agreed to 
do so, but found that he had no copy. 
Just then Caine came in, and he said 
to him, “Give Labouchere my letter to 
publish.” Then he went out of the 
room. Caine refused to do this, and 
my impression always has been that 
only a portion of the letter was read, 

I several times told Joe afterwards 
that G. would make things right in his 
speech winding up the debate on the 
second reading. G. said he would. 
The day came. Joe sat behind me, 
and a member was to be put up to ac- 
cept (I forget his name). G. said noth- 
ing definite. Joe cursed him, and went 
on saying to me, for he sat just behind, 
“You hear.” When his speech was 
over, I begged a Whip to go to Glad- 
stone to tell him that he had said noth- 
ing definite and asked whether it was 
to be understood that the Irish were 
to sit? He replied that that was what 
he meant. I told the Whip to go back 
and tell him that by his ambiguity in 
the House he had lost his Bill. On this 
there was despair. I was asked to find 
out whether Joe would receive Her- 
schell. He refused, and said that he 
would have no more negotiations and 
should vote against the Bill. It was 
never clearly agreed that the Bill after 
the second reading should be shelved, 
but this was the intention. 

So now you have the facts for fu- 
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ture generations. Such a lot of ba- 


bies as Gladstone, Morley, Joe and 
Bright I never came across. To a 
certain extent Gladstone was _ influ- 


enced by the idea that if defeated he 
would sweep the country on a dissolu- 
tion. But he never could quite make 
up his mind to yield one inch to Joe. 
He was ready to do what was wanted 
to secure the votes of Joe and his 
friends. But this was to be under- 
stood, in order to avoid having actually 
yielded in so many words. 


I am further fortunate in being able 
to complete the narrative from the lips 
of an important witness drawn from 
the other side, Mr. W. 8S. Caine, to 
whose activity in the business Mr. La- 
bouchere bears testimony, was the 
Chief Whip of the Liberal Unionist 
Party. Mr. Chamberlain selected him 
for the post whilst the Radical section 
stood alone, and he retained it when. 
in the dramatic circumstances relate: 
by Mr. Labouchere, the sections were 
bound together with a force that in 
due time became solidly and firmly 
amalgamated with the Conservative 
Party under the Premiership of Lord 
Salisbury. Later, Mr. Caine, like Sir 
George Trevelyan and some others, re- 
turned to the Liberal fold, his per- 
sonal esteem and admiration for Mr. 
Chamberlain not fully surviving the 
changed circumstances. 

Writing on April 25, 1898, Mr. Caine 
says: 


In the first week of April, 1886, La- 
bouchere constituted himself a friendly 
broker between Gladstone and Cham- 
berlain. At the time I urged Cham- 
berlain not to employ him, but to re- 
fuse any negotiation that was not con- 
ducted by an old Cabinet colleague. 
I named Lord Herschell as the most 
suitable man. However, my advice 
was not taken, and the negotiations 


were entered into. 

Lord Hartington was not in the ne- 
gotiations at all, and my impression is 
that he knew nothing about them. It 
was simply the Chamberlain group who 
would have been squared. 


4il 


On April 7, Labouchre brought his 
negotiations to a conclusion. Glad- 
stone was to concede the retention of 
the Irish members. I was to rise 
immediately afterwards and say a few 
platitudes, giving Chamberlain time to 
consider the concessions made, and 
deal with them in a formal speech 
later on. However, the G. O. M. went 
on and on, and not a word was said, 
He sat down without making the small- 
est concession, much to our astonish- 
ment and dismay. Labouchere, who 
was sitting just below me, turned round 
as Gladstone sat down, and made the 
characteristic remark, which has _ re- 
mained in my memory ever since— 
“Isn’t the Old Man a thimble-rigger?” 

It soon leaked out that the negotia- 
tions had fallen through. Chamber- 
lain told Captain O'Shea all about them, 
Captain O’Shea told Parnell. Parnell 
went storming down to Downing Street 
about two o'clock in the afternoon and 
knocked the whole arrangement into 
pie. These are the simple facts of 
that particular episode, which was a 
little private intrigue of Chamberlain's 
own. I feel quite sure that Hartington 
knew nothing about it, had nothing to 
do with it, and would never have con- 
sented to it. It would only have se- 
cured the adhesion of the Chamberlain 
group. This would, however, have 
shaken the solidarity of the hundred 
stalwarts, and I think would have en- 
abled Gladstone to pass the Bill by a 
majority of three or four. 

Two or three days before the final 
division—I forget the exact date—an 
offer came practically from Mr. Glad- 
stone, agreeing to withdraw the Bill at 
once, if he got his second reading, re- 
cast it and re-introduce it in the fol- 
lowing year. A private meeting of 
the Liberal Unionist section was con- 
vened by me in Committee room No. 15, 
to consider whether we should accept 
this compromise and vote for the Bill. 

I had to see Bright about it. He 
would never come to the House. I 
used to go to him at the Reform Club 
every evening at nine o'clock, and tell 
him what had gone on during the day. 
I saw him about this meeting and 
begged him to come toit. This, how- 
ever, he would not do. I asked him to 
write a letter, which he did. This 
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letter I read to the meeting. It was 
simply to the effect that personally he 
objected to the compromise, but he 
would fall in with the decision arrived 
at by the meeting. 

There was, of course, a prolonged dis- 
cussion. The man who was bitterest 
against any compromise, and most de- 
termined that the Bill should be thrown 
out, was not Bright, but George Trevel- 
yan, who made a vehement speech 
which undoubtedly settled the line that 
the meeting took. We declined the 
compromise, and voted against the Bill. 

I did not keep Bright's letter. It was 
in great demand, as you may well im- 
agine. I tore it into little bits and 
left it on the floor of the Committee 
room, without taking any copy. One 
enterprising journalist offered me a 
hundred pounds for it. 

I still believe that if Chamberlain had 
taken my advice, and refused to nego- 
tiate through such a born intriguer and 
dodger as Labouchere, and negotiated 
in the open through the medium of 
Herschell, or some other member of 
the Cabinet, the whole current of his- 
tory would have been changed; but 
Chamberlain himself is a born intri- 
guer, and loves it dearly. He and 
Hartington were never very cordial at 
that time, Hartington being always 
afraid that Chamberlain would sell the 
pass. 


It will be observed that Mr. Caine is 
insistent on the fact, interesting to the 
future historian of the epoch, that. 
Lord Hartington was not only no 
party to the negotiation with Mr. 
Gladstone that almost succeeded in 
healing the breach in the _ Liberal 
Party, but was absolutely ignorant of 
what was going forward. In a letter 
addressed to me Lord James of Here- 


* ford puts the case with characteristic 


lucidity and moderation. “In the 
early part of 1886," he writes, “the 
Liberal Unionist Party had not settled 
down into the form it afterwards as- 
sumed. Mr. Chamberlain and_ Sir 
George Trevelyan, as you will recol- 
lect, accepted office under Mr. Glad- 
It was not till after their resig- 


stone. 
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nation that the Radical section of the 
Liberal Unionists developed their full 
strength. Thus it came to pass that 
during a portion of the spring and 
early summer of 1886 Lord Hartington 
was not acting in the close alliance 
with Mr. Chamberlain which after- 
wards existed.” 

By a striking coincidence the event- 
ful meeting of Mr. Chamberlain's fol- 
lowing, summoned at the last moment 
to decide what course they would take 
on the motion for the second reading 
of the Home Rule Bill, was held in 
Committee room No. 15, later the scene 
of the disruption of the Parnellites and 
the deposition of their chief. Vifty- 
five members obeyed the summons. 
They held in the palm of their hand 
the fate of the Ministry. If they ral- 
lied to their old leader, the second 
reading of the Home Rule Bill would 
be carried. If they walked out with- 
out voting, it would creep through. If 
they voted against it the Bill must go, 
and with it the great Leader, and a 
ministry but yesterday nominated as 
a result of overwhelming triumph at 
the polls. 

I was told by one present that Mr. 
Chamberlain submitted the issue in a 
manner the gravity of which indicated 
conception of its momentous impor- 
tance, and in a judicial tone that be- 
fitted the occasion. Doubtless with- 
out intentional irony he adopted the 
method Mr. Gladstone made familiar 
at great crises. There were, he said, 
three courses open to them. They 
might support the second reading; they 
might vote against it; they might ab- 
stain from voting. He declined to take 
the responsibility of advocacy of one 
or other, confining himself to brief 
summary of what would follow on 
adoption of the several courses. He 
suggested that, in order to arrive at 
unmistakable decision by the broadest 
process they should take a second bal- 
lot. 
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On the first division, of the fifty-five 
silently and solemnly taking part in 
it, thirty-nine voted against the second 
reading, three declaring in favor of it, 
whilst thirteen stood aside. On the 
second ballot, the three who voted for 
the second reading—on the understand- 
ing conveyed by Mr. Gladstone at a 
meeting of the Liberal Party held at 
the Foreign Office on May 27, that the 
Bill would thereafter be dropped, to be 
brought in again the following year, 
minus the clause excluding Irish mem- 
bers from Westminster—stood to their 
guns. Of the abstainers, nine went 
over to the majority, and the fate of 
the Government was sealed. 

At one o’clock on the morning of 
June 8, 1886, the division was called, 
and by a majority of thirty in a House 
of 656 members the Home Rule Bill 
was thrown out. Of the 345 members 
who achieved this stroke, only 250 
were Conservatives, a number impo- 
tent to withstand the rush of the cru- 
sade led by Mr. Gladstone. It was the 
ninety-three Dissentient Ljberals, the 
united forces of Mr. Chamberlain and 
Lord Hartington, who turned the 
scale, 


XVI. 
THE DUNMOW FLITCH. 

October 29, 1873, I count as the most 
fortunate day of my life. Upon it I 
married the daughter of my old school- 
master, an acquaintance going back to 
childhood. Whatever measure of suc- 
cess I have obtained in life is largely 
owing to ber counsel, example and in- 


spiration. 

On September 14, 1897, the following 
paragraph appeared in the “Daily 
News”: 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Lucy yesterday 
visited Dunmow. Inquiry into the cir- 
cumstances and conditions of their mar- 
ried life satisfying the requirements of 
the ancient institution, they were 
awarded a flitch of bacon. 


The pre- — 
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sentation was made by Mr. John Aird, 
M.P., in a graceful speech. 


The announcement had a remarkable 
run through town and country papers, 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson, even more ready 
than Mr. Silas Wegg,. dropped into 
poetry: 


And is it true that you have gained 
The Matrimonial laurel, 

And have you all these years remained 
Without a single quarrel? 


No ripple on the glassy sea, 
No breeze upon the air, 

No bitter in the cup of tea, 
To discompose the pair? 


How very good you both must be 
As life’s sweet flowers you cull, 

But was it not—oh! tell to me— 
Just, just a little dull? 


Sir Charles M’Laren, 
tomed to woo the muses, was also led 
astray: 


For wedded lives without a hitch 
Old Dunmow cures the tasty flitch; 

So at the feast for them prepared 

And blessed by bounteous Father Aird, 
Our Lucys, who the genial cake 

For mirth and kindness ever take, 
Now, for their lovers’ faith unshaken, 
In triumph carry off the bacon. 


less accus- 


” Phil May drew an exquisite sketch 
showing me riding off triumphantly on 
pig-back. Most amusing in the mul- 
titude of commentaries on the event 
was the remark of a Press Gallery man 
of the old school joining in conversa- 
tion on the topic in the Smoking Room. 

“Always the he remarked 
grufily, puffing at his pipe. “T 
that hath shall be given. Lucy 
afford to pay for flitches of 
There’s many a better fellow 
buy it by the pound; yet he gets the 
flitch.” 

A pleasing communication 
by the incident was a letter written 
from Sir Charles and Lady M’Laren’s 
country house in Denbighshire. The 


way,” 
o him 
can 
bacon. 
has to 


evoked 








: 


writer, sister of John Bright, mother 
of Sir Charles M’Laren, was one of the 
sweetest-natured, daintiest-mannered 
ladies I was ever privileged to know. 
In face she was beautiful. In spite of 
her many years her mind was as alert, 
her interest in affairs as keen, as if 
she were still thirty. She wrote to a 
friend in Edinburgh: 


Mr. and Mrs. Lucy are here. Don’t 
you remember how interested we were 
two years ago in reading of their hav- 
ing won the Dunmow Fiitch of Bacon, 
and thinking it showed much moral 
courage in claiming it? But J can un- 
derstand now how they claimed and 
won it. 

They have between them a beautiful 
and interesting combination of mental 
conditions, such as go to make the 
wheels of daily life go smoothly round. 
Mrs, L. has a most sweet unselfish na- 
ture—whilst her husband can relieve 
the seriousness of life by intelligent and 
intellectual humor. He is gifted intel- 
lectually as you know, and she exerts 
a refining spiritual influence over all. 
This latter quality has been very sweet 
and comforting to me in the conversa- 
tions I have had with her. In short I 
have felt it a privilege to be here with 
them, though regretting much _ that 
the need of rest after some months of 
entertaining at home has necessitated 
my keeping my own room a good deal— 
a real self-denial for me, as you may 
suppose. Your friend, Sir Wilfrid Law- 
son, judged wrongly. There can be 
no dulness in such a life. There can be 
great and pleasing variety without the 
unpleasantness of opposition. 


After this it is painful to be obliged 
to confess that the whole thing was x 
hoax. What really happened was that. 
in accordance with custom extending 
over many years, we were spending 
week in the autumn with Sir John anc 
Lady Aird. He had no country house, 
but early in the year made his selec- 
tion out of mansions in the market for 
temporary occupation. As soon as ar- 
rangements were made, he hospitably 
engaged us for a week's stay. In this 
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year he found his rest house in Essex, 
not far distant from Dunmow, famous 
chiefly for its ancient custom of be- 
stowing a prize of a flitch of bacon 
upon a couple who can vow that their 
married life has been undisturbed by 
quarrelsome words. One afternoon we 
drove thither. John Aird pulled up 
the carriage at a grocer’s shop, entered 
and presently returned, accompanied 
by an aproned man carrying a flitch of 
bacon. This, Sir John, with bared 
head, and, as the paragraph lapsing 
into truth says, in a graceful speech 
presented to Mrs. Lucy. 

How these things get into the pa- 
pers, I know no more than did Mr. 
Crummles when he read in the local 
sheet a paragraph extolling the gifts 
of his theatrical company, and making 
light of Charles Kean, or Phelps, in 
comparison with its manager. There 
are thousands of people, in addition to 
my friend of the Press Gallery, who to 
this day firmly believe that Mrs. Lucy 
and I submitted ourselves and our 
case to the ancient tribunal at Dun- 
mow, and won the flitch of bacon 
against all comers. 


XVIL. 
FRED BURNABY. 

I met Fred Burnaby up in a balloon, 
forming an acquaintance rapidly ripen- 
ing into friendship that lasted to the 
day of his untimely death at Abu 
Klea. The date was the autumn of 
1874. Some weeks earlier a couple of 
French zeronauts, M. and Madame Du- 
rouf, had arranged to make an ascent 
from Calais. The wind was _ high, 
blowing out across the Channel. If 
they mounted their fate was inevita- 
ble. They would be driven out to sea 
with little chance of escape from 
drowning. They wanted to postpone 
the ascent, but maddened by the jeers 
of the throng who had paid for admis- 
sion to the grounds whence ascent was 
to be made, they entered the car, the 
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ropes were loosened, and the balloon 
was soon over the sea and out of sight. 
Dropping into the water the passen- 
gers were happily rescued by a pass- 
ing boat, and brought to an English 
port. Arrangements were subsequently 
made for an ascent from the grounds 
of the Crystal Paiace, and all the 
world went down to see them off. 
Having lately joined the staff of the 
“Daily News,” and anxious to distin- 
guish myself, I resolved to accompany 
them. Unfortunately the idea had oc- 
curred to many others. When I ap- 
proached Mr. Coxwell with a_five- 
pound note in proffered payment of the 
fare, he, with many protestations of 
regret, informed there was no 
room. Every available seat in the car 
had been taken and paid for in 
vance. This was disappointing, there 
being left for me nothing but the com- 
monplace task of describing the ascent 
from the safety firma. In 
quite a new reading of the saying, the 
wind was tempered to the shorn lamb. 
Just before the balloon was timed to 
start a storm sprang up. The great 
globe of silk swayed hither and thither 
in fearsome fashion. Mr. Glaisher, 
who was in charge of the expedition, 
looking at the darkening sky, sniffing 


me 


audl- 


of terra 


the growing storm, put his veto upon 
Madame Durouf joining the voyagers. 

“We are not in France,” he said. 
“An English crowd will not insist upon 
a woman facing danger for their 
amusement. The voyage will be 
rough, the descent perilous, so Mad- 
ame had better stay with us.” 

If Madame guving, there 
would be room for me. I pointed this 
out to Mr. Coxwell, but he was inex- 
orable. .He held in his hand a list of 
at least thirty people who had booked 
seats. When everything was ready, 
the French wronaut and Mr. Coxwell's 
assistant aboard, the list of names was 
called aloud. Only the wind howling 
among the trees made answer. 


was not 
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“Il faut partir,’ said M,. Durouf, 
looking anxiously at the angry sky. A 
middle-aged gentleman who had come 
to town from Cambridge, and early se- 
cured his seat, fearlessly took it. I 
followed, making myself as scarce as 
possible at the bottom of the car. Then 
tumbled in a handsome fellow, six feet 
four in height, broad-chested to boot. 
I remember wondering when he would 
finish getting his full length in. 


This was Fred Burnaby, at the time 
ranking Captain in the Horse 
Guards Blue, unknown to fame outside 
the barracks, with Khiva  unap- 
proached, the wilds of Asia Minor un- 
trodden by his horse’s hoofs. He told 
me later he had run down to see the 
ascent, the 
grounds in Musurus 
Pasha, the Turkish When 
the defection of the thirty 
was apparent, he instantly seized the 
situation. If they didn't 
would be room for him. Shouldering 
his way through the 
aboard the car just as the ropes were 
let go, and the balloon with a mighty 
rush soared upwards. He had ar- 
ranged a dinner party at his rooms in 
St. James's Street that night. How 
they fared I forgot to ask. Certainly 
Burnaby was not with them, being at 
the appointed dinner hour seated with 
me in a tumble-down market-cart, 
we made our way after our wrial voy- 
age through an Essex lane towards 
the nearest railway station. As things 
turned out, we had a delightful trip, 
rising to a height of 3000 feet clear of 
the storm. 

It was in the following year that 
Burnaby made his famous Ride to 
Khiva. I have before me as I write 
an early copy of the fascinating story. 
In his almost illegible handwriting it 
is inscribed “H. Lucy, Esqre., from his 
sincere friend the author. Oct. 27th, 
1876.” Under this pen-and-ink blotch 
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is written, happily in pencil, “Two 
maps still to come.” 

His next book, “On Horseback 
through Asia Minor,” for the publica- 
tion of which I arranged with Samp- 
son Low, is inscribed **To Mrs. Lucy. 
from her sincere friend, the author. 
November 4, 1877.” It is pretty to see 
how Burnaby, addressing a lady, with 
instinctive politeness, makes desperate 
effort to write legibly, and almost suc- 
ceeds. On ordinary occasions his let- 
ters and MS. suggested that they were 
written with a skewer dipped in a 
blacking pot. On all his journeys 
save the last, which ended at Abu 
Klea, he brought Mrs. Lucy a present 
from the far-off land. We still have. 
to all appearances as good as new, a 
table-cloth, silk embroidered, he 
bought for her in a bazaar in Asia 
Minor. To me, on return from the 
same journey, he presented a cigarette- 
holder of rare silver filigree work, 
with mouthpiece of flawless amber. 

It was at his table [ first sat at meat 
with Lord Randolph. On the eve of 
departure in 1883 on a journey round 
the world, Burnaby gave, at the Junior 
Carlton Club, a farewell dinner in my 
honor. He told me he had shown Lord 
Randolph the list of the company and 
asked him whom he would like to sit 
next to. “Between Lucy and Burn- 
and,” he replied. So it was arranged, 
and a jolly evening was spent, Ran- 
dolph being at his very best. 

Burnaby presented me as a souvenir 
with a costly walking-stick picked up 
during a recent visit to Spain. Unfor- 
tunately I took it with me on the tour, 
but not further than St. Louis. Leav- 
ing it with my hat and coat on a chair 
in the dining-room whilst we lunched, 
on going to seek my _ belongings I 
found the precious stick had de- 
parted. 

The last glimpse I caught of Burn- 
aby was as he stood at the gate of his 
uncestral home, Somerby Hall, in Lei- 


cestershire. We had been spending a 
week with him and on the invitation 
of our mutual friend Doetsch, who 
brought the Rio Tinto Mine property 
to England and remained one of its di- 
rectors, it was arranged that in the 
winter we three—Mrs. Lucy, Burnaby, 
and myself— should go out to Spain as 
his guests. Before the appointed time 
came the war trumpet sounded from 
the Soudan, and Burnaby was off at 
its call. It was September, 1884, we 
were his guests at Somerby Hall. In 
November he started for the seat of 
war. 

At first he was engaged in superin- 
tending the movement of troops be- 
tween Tanjour and Magrakeh, but he 
ever pined to get into the fighting line. 
In a letter, dated Christmas Eve, 1884, 
he writes: “I don’t expect the last boat 
will pass the Cataract before the mid- 
dle of next month, and then I hope to 
be sent to the front. It is a responsi- 
ble post Lord Wolseley has given me 
here, with forty miles of the most dif- 
ficult part of the river, and I am very 
grateful to him for letting me have it. 
But I must say I shall be better 
pleased if he sends for me when the 
troops advance upon Khartoum.” 

The order came in due course, and 
Burnaby was riding to the relief of 
Gordon when his journey was stopped 
at Abu Klea. He was attached to the 
Staff of General Stewart, whose little 
force of 1800 men was suddenly sur- 
rounded by a herd of Dervishes 9000 
strong. The British troops formed in 
square, mounted officers directing the 
desperate defence that again and again 
beat back the angry torrent. A soldier 
in the excitement of the moment got 
outside the square and engaged in 
hand-to-hand conflict with a cluster of 
Arabs. Burnaby, seeing his peril, 
rode out to the rescue—“‘with a smile 
on his face,” as one who saw him tells 


me—and was making irresistible way 
against the odds, when a _ Dervish 
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thrust a spear in his throat, and he fell 
off his horse dead. 

Among his comrades Lord 
Charles Beresford, who writes to me: 


was 


“With regard to the reminiscences 
you ask me for, of my old friend Fred 
Burnaby—I remember just getting up 
to where he was encamped before pro- 
ceeding across Biouda Desert on 
Christmas Eve. Lord Wolseley had 
sent for me to take charge of the Na- 
val Brigade, so as to man the Gordou 


steamer, which we supposed would 
meet us at Matemah. Burnaby man- 
aged to get a plum-pudding from 


somewhere. We had our Christmas 
dinner, and a cheery night we had. I 
started at 4 o'clock the next morn- 
ing. 

“The next time I saw Burnaby was 
when the forlorn hope formed up to go 
across Biouda Desert for the relief of 
Gordon. He was full of fun and ban- 
ter. Before Abu Klea, he and I made 
a zareba, thinking the people would at- 
tack us at night. The enemy came 
very close with their tom-toms, but 
they never attacked. It was an excit- 
ing night. We could hear the tramp 
of the Mahdi's hosts close by, and lis- 
tened to the beating of the tom-toms, 
often furiously hurried, sometimes re- 
duced to a single beat similar to that 
of a heart. They drew off before day- 
light. 

“The next day we left the zareba, 
formed up and left for Abu Klea. In 
the morning the hills were full of rifle- 
men and we were losing men and cam- 
I had my men lying down under 
a little wall of stones which I ordered 
them to build, firing at the Dervishes 
on one of the hills nearest us. Burnaby 
and Stewart, attended by a soldier car- 
rying the Union Jack, were on a little 
mole about eighty yards from the hol- 
low where I and my men were stand- 
ing up. I heard the thud of a bullet. 
I think it was the bugler or one of the 
2155 
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soldiers who was killed. I was gvuing 
towards Stewart and Burnaby to beg 
them to dismount and put down the 
flag when a bullet killed Burnaby's 
horse, and sent him rolling down the 
hillock. 

“He picked himself up, and I asked 
him if he was hit. All he said was: 
‘My dear Charlie, I am not in luck to- 
day.’ I persuaded Stewart to get off 
his horse and not to make a mark for 
the Mahdi'’s riflemen. We then 
formed up and marched down towards 
Abu Klea. 

“We got some breakfast before we 
started. I remember the incident well 
because my Maltese interpreter, 
looked after me, was boiling some cof- 
fee in a tin pannikin over a little fire 
made of bits of stick. A bullet caine 
into the fire and knocked the coffee to 
Ballyhooly, sending it all over him. He 
bellowed like a bull, and said: ‘Why 
these people fire at me, sir, I never do 
these people any harm? 

“We formed up, marched to Abu 
Klea, when we were attacked by about 
8000 people on our left flank. I caught 
sight of Burnaby on his horse outside 
the square within about forty yards of 
where I was standing at the machine- 
gun before the charge. Everyone at 
the gun was killed except myself. The 
next I saw of poor Fred Burnaby he 
was lying on his back, cut to pieces, at 
about the place where I had last seen 
him alive.’ 

Archibald Forbes sent me in fuller 
detail a vivid word picture of an epi- 
sode which, in the hurried march and 


who 


the catastrophe looming over Khar- 
toum, received at the time but scant 


record: 

“Burnaby's position immediately be- 
fore his sally from the square at Abu 
Klea was on the left face of the square 
near the rear corner. The men at his 
back were the detachment of Royal 
Dragoons (my own old regiment) b-- 
longing to the Heavy Camel Corps. As 
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the skirmishers came running in, the 
last couple of them were hard pressed 
by the-pursuing Arabs, and two of 


them were killed. Burnaby rode 
out a little -way to the assistance 
of the in-running skirmishers, his 
only arm being his sword—he had 
left his double-barrelled gun with 
his servant inside the square. His 
own horse had _ been shot that 


morning, and he was riding a screw 
borrowed from the 19th Hussar de- 
tachment. He rode. straight at a 
mounted Sheikh chasing a skirmisher 
with levelled spear. At sight of him, 
the Arab changed direction and made 
for Burnaby. 

“Just as they were closing a young 
soldier named Laporte sent a_ bullet 
through the Arab, who fell with a 
crash. A foot spear’s man promptly 
darted on Burnaby, pointing at his 
throat the broad, sharp blade of his 
eight-foot long spear. Burnaby par- 
ried and wounded the Moslem. The 
duel them continued for 
above a minute, Burnaby cutting, 
pointing and = parrying, the supple 
Arab lunging vicious thrusts at the big 
British officer fast in the saddle. A 
second Arab, darting by in pursuit of 
a skirmisher, with a sudden turn ran 
his spear into Burnaby’s right shoulder 
from behind. A soldier darted out and 
bayoneted this man. Burnaby glanced 
over his shoulder for a second at the 
transaction, and in that second = his 
first antagonist dashed his spear full 
into Burnaby’s throat. He fell from 
the saddle, the blood spurting from the 
jugular; as he sank the Arab stabbed 
time, and he lay 


between 


him «a second 
prone. 

“A rush of Arabs were upon him. 
He had strength enough to struggle to 
his feet, and with the blood pouring 
from his gashed throat, he whirled his 
sword around him till he fell dead. 
Young Laporte sprang to his aid, and 
so near that his sleeve was wet 


got 
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But he could 
and was 


with Burnaby’s blood. 
give no efficient assistance, 
lucky in being able to return to the 
square. 

“During the Nile Campaign, Sir Wil- 
liam Gordon-Cumming wrote  con- 
stantly to the Prince of Wales, describ- 
ing the progress of the campaign.. 
Some of those letters I have seen. In 
the letter describing Abu Klea, Cum- 
ming tells of Burnaby’s death, and 
how he ran out in hope to bring his 
wounded comrade in. Three of the 
Arabs who had been hacking at Burn- 
Cumming. ‘One of 
wrote Cumming, ‘I bowled 
bullet through the stom- 
Before start- 
had my 


aby came at 
these,’ 
over with a 
ach from my revolver. 

the march I 
ground as sharp as a razor. 
the second neared me, I 
head clean off with one 
blow. Number three dodged, and as 
I was following him, he was shot 
dead by a bullet fired from the 
square.’ 

“When Burnaby arrived at lKorti, 
Wolseley appointed him first to the In- 
telligence Department, and later to a 
position on his staff. After 
Stewart had gone forward to Takdul, 
Wolseley bethought himself of possi- 
ble contingencies, and sent up Burn- 
aby with about one hundred camels to 
join Stewart, and with Wolseley’s or- 
der in his pocket to take command in 
case of casualty to Stewart. Mean- 
while he was not to Stewart's 
staff, but as the expression is in the 
in our diplomatic 


ing on desert 
sword 
When 


eut 


his 


own 


be on 


German army and 
service, en disponibilité, and he devoted 
himself to the Intelligence Service. On 
the night before Abu Klea Stewart 
gave him command of a section of the 
square, which constituted him in effect 
for the time. He 

Brigadier-General 


Brigadier-General 
was thus acting 
when he was killed.” 

He sleeps now. as he always yearned 
to rest, in a soldier's grave, dug by 
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chance on the Dark Continent whose 
innermost recesses he hoped some day 
to explore. 
The date of his death is January 17, 
The Cornhill Magazine. 


1885. His grave is nameless. Its 
place in the lonely desert no man 
knoweth. 

Henry W. Lucy. 


(To be continued.) 





THE SACRED BIRD. 


We all know what is meant 
by the “sacred bird’; no mistake 
is possible seeing that this is not an- 
cient Egypt, or Hindustan, or Samoa, 
or any remote barbarous land, where 
certain of the creatures are regarded 
with a kind of religious veneration. 
We call our familiar pheasant sacred to 
express condemnation of the persons 
who devote themselves with excessive 
zeal to the sport of pheasant-shooting. 

To shoot a pheasant is undoubtedly 
the best way to kill it, and would still 
lhe the best way—certainly better than 
wringing its neck—even if these semi- 
domestic birds were wholly domestic, 
as Iam perfectly sure they were in the 
time of the Romans who first intro- 
duced them into these islands. I am 
sure of it because this Asiatic ground- 
bird, which in two thousand years has 
not become wholly native, and, as or- 
nithologists say, is in no sense an Eng- 
lish bird, could not have existed and 
been abundant in the conditions which 
prevailed in Roman times. The fact 
that pheasant bones come next in quan- 
tity to those of the domestic fowl in 
the ash and bone pits examined by 
experts during the excavations at Sil- 
chester shows that the bird was a com- 
mon article of food. The country 
about Silchester was a vast oak forest 
at that period, probably very sparsely 
inhabited; a portion of the forest exists 
te this day, and is in fact one of my 
favorite haunts. The fox, stoat and 
sparrowhawk were not the only ene- 
mies of the pheasant then: the wolf 
existed, the wild cat, the marten and 


the foumart; while the list of rapacious 
birds included the eagle, goshawk, buz- 
zard, kite, hen-harrier, peregrine falcon, 
and hobby, as well as all the species 
Which still survive, only in very much 
larger numbers. Then there were the 
crows: judging from the number of 
bones of the raven found at Silchester 
we can only suppose that this chief and 
most destructive of the corvidze was a 
protected species and existed in a semi- 
domestic state and was extremely abun- 
dant in and round Calleva—probably at 
all the Roman stations. It is probable 
that a few tame pheasants escaped 
from time to time into the woods, also 
some may have been turned out in the 
hope that they would become acclima- 
tized, and we may suppose that a few 
of the most hardy birds survived and 
continued the species until later times; 
hut for hundreds of years succeeding 
the Romano-British period the pheasant 
must have been a rarity in English 
woods And a rarity it remains down 
to this day in all places where it is left 
to itself, in spite of the extermination 
of most of its natural enemies. Un- 
happily for England the fashion or 
craze for this bird became common 
among landowners in recent times— 
the desire to make it artificially abun- 
dant so that an estate which yielded a 
dozen or twenty birds a year to the 
sportsman would be made to yield a 
thousand. This necessitated the de- 
struction of all the wild life supposed 
in any way and in any degree to be 
inimical to the protected = species. 
Worse still. men to police the woods. 
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armed with guns, traps and poison, 
were required. Consider what this 
means—men who are hired to provide 
a big head of game, privileged to carry 
a gun day and night all the year round, 
to shoot just what they please! For 
who is to look after them on their own 
ground to see that they do not destroy 
scheduled species? They must be al- 
ways shooting something; that is simply 
a reflex effect of the liberty they have 
and of the gun in the hand. Killing 
becomes a pleasure to them, and with 
or without reason or excuse they are al- 
ways doing it—always adding to the 
list of creatures to be extirpated, and 
when these fail adding others. “I know 
perfectly well,” said a keeper to me, 
“that the nightjar is harmless; I don’t 
believe a word about its swallowing 
pheasants’ eggs, though many keepers 
think they do. I shoot them, it is 
true, but only for pleasure.” So it 
has come about that wherever pheas- 
ants are strictly preserved, hawks—in- 
cluding those that prey on mice, moles, 
wasps, and small birds; also the owls, 
and all the birds of the crow family, 
saving the rook on account of the land- 
owner’s sentiment in its favor; and 
after them the nightjar and the wood- 
peckers and most other species about 
the size of a chaffinch—are treated as 
“vermin.” The case of the keeper 
who shot all the nightingales because 
their singing kept the pheasants awake 
nt night sounds like a fable. But it 
is no fable; there are several instances 
of this having been done, all well au- 
thenticated. 

Here is another case which came un- 
der my own eyes. It is of an old her- 
onry in a southern county, in the park 
of a great estate about which there was 
some litigation a few years back. On 
my last visit to this heronry at 
the breeding season I found the 
nests hanging empty and desolate 


in the trees near the great house, and 
was told that the new head keeper had 
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persuaded the great nobleman who had 
recently come into possession of the es- 
tate to allow him to kill the herons be- 
cause their cries frightened the pheas- 
ants. They were shot on the nests 
after breeding began; yet the great no- 
bleman who allowed this to be done is 
known to the world as a humane and 
enlightened man, and, I hear, boasts 
that he has never shot a bird in his life! 
He allowed it to be done because he 
wanted pheasants for his sporting 
friends to have their shoot in October, 
and he supposed that his keeper knew 
best what should be done. 

Another instance, also on a great 
estate of a great nobleman in southern 
England. Throughout a long mid- 
June day I heard the sound of firing in 
the woods, beginning at about eight 
o'clock in the morning and lasting until 
dark. The shooters ranged over the 
whole woods; I had never, even in Oc- 
tober, heard so much firing on an es- 
tate in one day. I enquired of several 
persons, some employed on the estate, 
as to the meaning of all this firing, 
and was told that the keeper was rid- 
ding the woods of some of the vermin. 
More than that they refused to say; but 
by and by I found a person to tell me 
just what had happened. The head 
keeper had got twenty or thirty per- 
sons, the men with guns and 2 number 
of lads with long poles with hooks to 
pull nests down, and had set himself to 
rid the woods of birds that were not 
wanted. All the nests found, of what- 
ever species, were pulled down, and all 
doves, woodpeckers, nuthatches. black- 
birds, missel and song thrushes, shot; 
also chaffinches and many other small 
birds. The keeper said he was not go- 
ing to have the place swarming with 
birds that were no good for anything, 
and were always eating the pheasants’ 
food. The odd thing in this case was 
that the owner of the estate and his 
son, a distinguished member of the 
House of Commons, are both great bird- 
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lovers, and at the very time that this 
hideous massacre in mid-June was go- 
ing on they were telling their friends 
in London that a pair of birds of a fine 
species, long extirpated in southern 
England, had come to their woods to 
breed. A little later the head keeper 
reported that these same fine birds had 
mysteriously disappeared! 

One more case, again from an estate 
in a southern county, the shooting of 
which was let to a gentleman who is 
greatly interested in the preservation 
of rare birds, especially the hawks. 
I knew the gound well, having received 
permission from the owner to go where 
I liked; I also knew the keepers and 
(like a fool) believed they would carry 
out the instructions of their master. 
I informed them that a pair of hobby- 
hawks were breeding in a clump of 
trees on the edge of the park, and asked 
them to be careful not to mistake them 
for sparrowhawks. At the same time 
I told them that a pair of Montagu's 
harries were constantly to be seen at a 
lonely marshy spot in the woods, a mile 
from the park; I had been watching 
them for three days at that spot and 
believed they were nesting. I also 
told them where a pair of great spotted 
woodpeckers were breeding in the 
woods. They promised to “keep an 
eye” on the hawks, and I daresay they 
dlid, seeing that both hobbys and har- 
riers had vanished in the course of the 
next few days. But they would not 
promise to save the woodpeckers: one 
of the under-keepers had been asked 
by a lady to get her a few pretty birds 
to put in a glass case, and the head 
keeper told him he could have these 
woodpeckers. 

Did I in these cases inform the owner 
and the shooting-tenant of what had 
happened? No, and for a very good 
reason. Nothing ever comes of such 
telling except a burst of rage on the 
part of the owner against all keepers 
and all interfering persons, which 


lasts for an hour or so, and then 
all goes on as before. I have never 
known a keeper to be discharged ex- 
cept for the one offence of dealing in 
game and eggs on his own account. In 
everything else he has a free hand; if 
it is not given him he takes it, and 
there is nothing he resents so much as 
being interfered with or advised or in- 
structed as to what species he is to 
spare. Tell him to spare an owl or a 
kestrel and he instantly resolves to kill 
it; and if you are such a faddist 
as to want to preserve everything 
he will go so far as to summon 
his little crowd of humble follow- 
ers and parasites and set them 
to make a clean sweep of all the wild 
life in the woods, as in the instance I 
have described. No, it is mere waste 
of energy to inform individual owners 
of such abuses. The craze exists for 
a big head of game, or rather of this 
exotic bird of the woods, called in 
scorn and disgust the “sacred bird” by 
one who was himself a naturalist and 
sportsman; the owners are themselves 
responsible for the system and have 
created the class of men necessary to 
enable them to follow this degraded 
form of sport. I use the word ad- 
visedly: Mr. A. Stuart-Wortley, the 
best authority I know on the subject, 
an enthusiast himself, mournfully ac- 
knowledges in his book on the pheasant 
that pheasant-shooting as now almost 
universally conducted in England is 
not sport at all. 

One odd result of this over-protection 
of an exotic species and consequent de- 
gradation of the woodlands is that the 
bird itself becomes a thing disliked by 
the lover of nature. No doubt it is an 
irrational feeling, but a very natural 
one nevertheless, seeing that whatso- 
ever is prized and cherished by our 
enemy, or the being who injures us, 
must come in for something of the feel- 
ing he inspires. There is always an 
overflow. Personally I detest the sight 
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of semi-domestic pheasants in the pre- 
serves; the bird itself is hateful, and is 
the one species I devoutly wish to see 
exterminated in the land. 

But when I find this same bird where 
he exists comparatively in a state of 
nature, and takes his chance with the 
other wild creatures, the sight of him 
affords me keen pleasure: especially at 
this season, or a little later in October, 
when the change in the color of the leaf 
all at once makes this familiar world 
seem like an enchanted region. We 
look each year for the change and know 
it is near, yet when it comes it will be 
aus though we now first witnessed that 
marvellous transformation—the glory 
in the high beechen woods on downs 
and hill-sides, of innumerable oaks on 
the wide level weald, and elms and 
maples and bireches and = ancient 
gnarled thorns, with tangle of vari- 
colored brambles and ivy with leaves 
like dark malachite,” and light green 
and silvery gray of old-man’s-beard. In 
that aspect of nature the pheasant no 
longer seems an importation from some 
brighter land, a stranger to our woods, 
startlingly unlike our wild native 
ground-birds in their sober protective 
coloring, and out of harmony with the 
surroundings. The most brilliant plum- 
age seen in the tropics would not ap- 
pear excessive then, when the thin dry 
leaves on the trees, rendered translu- 
cent by the sunbeams, shine like col- 
ored glass, and when the bird is seen 
in some glade or opening on a wood- 
land floor strewn with yellow gold and 
burnished red, copper and_ brightest 
russet leaves. He is one with it all, 
a part of that splendor, and a beauti- 
fully decorative figure as he moves 
slowly with deliberate jetting gait, or 
stands at attention, the eared head and 
shining neck raised and one foot lifted. 
Many a writer has tried to paint him 
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in words; perhaps Ruskin alone suc- 
ceeds, in a passage which was intended 
to be descriptive of the coloring of the 
pheasants generally. “Their plumage,” 
he said, “is for the most part warm 
brown, delicately and even beautifully 
spotty; and in the goodliest species the 
spots become variegated, or inlaid as 
in a Byzantine pavement, deepening 
into imperial purple and azure, and 
lighting into lustre of innumerable 
eyes.” 

But alas! not infrequently when I 
have seen the pheasant in that way in 
the colored woods in October, when af- 
ter the annual moult his own coloring 
is richest and he is seen at his best, 
my delight has vanished when I have 
lifted my eyes to look through the 
thinned foliage at the distant prospect 
of earth and the blue overarching sky. 
For who that has ever looked at nature 
in other regions, where this perpetual 
hideous war of extermination against 
all noble feathered life is not carried 
on, not great soaring 
bird in the scene—eagle, or vulture, or 
buzzard, or kite, or harrier—fioating at 
ease on board vans, or rising heaven- 
wards in vast and ever vaster circles? 
That is the one object in nature which 
has the effect of widening the prospect 
just as if the spectator had himself 
been miraculously raised to a greater 
altitude, while at the same time the 
blue dome of the sky appears to be 
lifted: to an immeasurable height above 
him. The soaring figure reveals to 
sight and mind the immensity and glory 
of the visible world. Without it the 
blue sky can never seem sublime. 

But the great soaring bird is no- 
where in our lonely skies, and missing 
it we remember the reason of its ab- 
and realize what the modern 
craze for the artificially reared pheas- 
ant has cost us. 


does miss the 


sence 
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THE TAIL GIRL OF KROBO HILL. 


About half way down the sea-board 
of the colony of the Gold Coast the 
great forest that has marched for 
many hundreds of miles parallel with 
the long lines of heavy surf abruptly 
recedes thirty miles inland, to spread 
itself over a range of low mountains, 
covering them with the heaviest trop- 
ical timber, leaving a vast grass-coy- 
ered plain dead flat, of unbroken mo- 
notony and highly cultivated. The flat 
country, with hardly a tree, ends ab- 
ruptly at the foot of the hills, and the 
traveller along the three-foot track 
from the sea leaves in a moment the 
hot sunlight and dust of the plains for 
the gloom and shadow of green can- 
opies and the coolness of mountain 
strenms and heavy undergrowth, and 
journeying along the ridges he looks 
on the hot land below, apart and dis- 
tinct as though it had been cut away 
with a knife. Dusky mountnin and 
sun-scorched plain, the contrast is 
complete. But there is an exception. 
Five miles, or perhaps a little more, 
from the mountain's edge there rises 
sheer out of the plain a single great 
rock. It is five hundred feet in height. 
and a mile or more in circumference. 
On the south side its summit is cov- 
ered with timber, on the north a 
slightly sloping surface of smooth and 
slippery rock runs to the edge of the 
precipice. It stands by itself, an out- 
post to the mountains; not a boulder 
lies near it—only the one great rock, 
and its name is Krobo Hill. 

In a country where everything bi- 
zarre is attributed to the supernatural, 
naturally Krobo is sacred. Not only 
is the negro superstitious but his su- 


perstition is always with him. His 
fondness for meetings and services 
when he is civilized is but a develop- 
iment of what he did at home. when 
he ate with his fingers and went about 


naked. He is forever on the look-out 
for sign and portents, he is ever in 
fear that fur lack of attention some 
evil Fetish may be seeking to injure 
him. He has learnt for generations to 
obey and propitiate the “Fetishes” 
through the medium of their priests. 
Forest, river, and plain are full of 
baleful and unnerving influences, and 
the negro suffers accordingly. 

The “Fetishes,” the media through 
which the supreme and unapproach- 
able power works, have their own de- 
grees. The smallest undertake the 
duty of watching the huts or goods of 
the villagers or fishermen, the greatest 
exercise more sway than a monarch. 
They have names, as have human be- 
ings. To that extent they are looked 
on as living entities. When a Fetish 
in his arrogance becomes too obstreper- 
ous, the Government pass an Ordi- 
nance directed against him by name 
to put him down. There are laws to 
regulate his conduct. By Ordinance, 
any Fetish who arrogates to himself 
the power to grant immunity for a 
crime, before or after its commission, 
renders himself liable to abolition. 
Only a few years ago the Fetish Kat- 
uwere had a law passed for his spe- 
cial benefit, putting him down and 
confiscating his property, and these 
things are duly published in the Govy- 
ernment Gazette. Now the country is 
well under control, but it is not so long 
since it behoved the British Govern- 
ment to walk very warily in these 
matters, 

The Fetish of Krobo Hill was one of 
the greatest in the whole of West Af- 
rica. It possessed a numerous and 
most powerful hierarchy, it exacted 
absolute submission from the sur- 
rounding tribes. It was the ruler of 
the countryside. But it had become 
even more than this. Through the 


ee 
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powers of a remarkably able chief 
priest it had killed all the other Fet- 
ishes for many miles round, and stood 
supreme. It sent its emissaries far on 
either hand exacting tribute and pres- 
ents. No tribe in the vicinity under- 
took any business of importance with- 
out its sanction, it insisted on being 
consulted in private matters, it could 
fetch in at a word neighboring chiefs 
who were glad to assuage its wrath 
with the costliest presents. The peo- 
ple of the hamlets planted at the hill'’s 
foot, known as the “Krobo Villages,” 
lived humble and under its 
protection,—as did the common folk 
of the middle-ages squatting under the 
Baron’s castle,—till they became iden- 
tified with it, and grew into towns 
haughty and domineering, and plun- 
dered their neighbors, who hated them 
for being under the wing and immedi- 
ate protection of the Fetish, where all 
were in the shadow of its menace and 
power. And so from always having 
been of very great importance and 
grandeur it grew greater and yet more 
great, and waxed so powerful that it 
reigned absolutely supreme. 

But there was one rite and function 
belonging to the Big Fetish that was 
destined to get it into trouble. The 
able old priest, whose skull had for 
many long years rested in the temple 
concealed in the wooded portion of the 
hill, had instituted the custom of bring- 
ing every girl who boasted any preten- 
sion to family or good looks, when 
within a year or so of puberty, to the 
top of Krobo where she remained in 
charge of the priests till she became 
marriageable. These girls were 
known as the “Tail Girls” of Krobo 


secure 


Hill, from the costume, distinctive if 
scanty, with which they were invested 
when they were summoned to ascend 
and join the élite of their sex. 

On their heads they wore long coni- 
eal hats three feet high, shaped like an 
strawberry 


old pottle. Round = their 
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waists were wrapped, cummer-bund- 
wise, broad strips of dark blue cloth, 
the ends of which dangled down be- 
hind to their ankles, and from which 
they derived their name. For the rest 
a girl wore nothing save her orna- 
ments of shell or bead anklets, brace- 
lets, and necklace. During their stay 
on the hill the girls were allowed, on 
occasion when their presence was ur- 
gently required, to visit their homes, 
but under the strictest guard and su- 
pervision. It was not a very unusual 
sight to see a Tail Girl with her cu- 
rious hat, in a _ village under the 
guardianship of her three duennas, 
surrounded by an admiring crowd of 
children and old folk, while the young 
men forbidden to approach gazed from 
a distance. Many a youth coveting 
the forbidden fruit would make up his 
mind to wait for that particular . 
charmer when it came to his turn to 
climb the mountain. 

Every year, at the season of the 
ripening of the yam, the great annual 
Custom was held at which all the 
waiting bridegrooms of the country be- 
low assembled on the top of the rock 
to choose their brides. No youth could 
obtain any wife but the one allotted 
to him by the Fetish, no youth who 
did not attend the Custom could obtain 
one at all. It did not follow that the 
most beautiful girls were allotted to 
the richest men. Not infrequently the 
priests were impelled to give a partic- 
ularly fine specimen to a poor man. To 
gain devoted adherents, men who in 
the service of the Fetish would stick 
at nothing, were as great an object 
sometimes as the further accumula- 
tion of money, for the Fetish’s money 
bags were already swollen to bursting- 
point. By securing the custody of the 
girls the Great Fetish gained full con- 
trol of the rest of the people. Of the 
older men and men of importance, be- 
cause no one would take for wife a 
that had not the “cachet” of 


girl 
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Krobo Hill. Of the young men, be- 
cause any one of them who had of- 
fended it was forbidden to attend the 
Custom and got no wife at all. Of 
the girls themselves and of their par- 
ents, because she who had not been 
through the ceremonies was ostracized 
and looked down upon as being ho 
better than a slave. 

Once the old priest’s plan was in 
working order it was bound to suc- 
ceed. The Fetish had made a success- 
ful corner in beautiful girls. 

But this very success was ultimately 
to lead to ruin and destruction, and it 
was through one of its own girls that 
it was destroyed root and branch, and 
the most sacrosanct of its priests 
hanged gallows-high on the top of 
Krobo Hill. With the death of the old 
priest and the loss of his controlling 
powers matters gradually got out of 
hand. No priest in the succession was 
found able and strong enough to rule 
the hierarchy, and the bloodthirsty in- 
stinct of the uncontrolled savage as- 
serted itself. The gods demanded 
blood, nor were they satisfied with the 
blood of sheep and goats, and an edict 
was issued from the temple of the 
Great Fetish that no one should attend 
the annual ceremony of the dancing 
and the choosing of wives unless he 
brought with him by way of voucher 
a skull of a human being. It was still 
wise enough to let the rule work grad- 
ually. The older men were allowed to 
produce an old skull of some ancestor 
or some one killed in battle. A skull 
was allowed to be borrowed, but as 
the people became used to the idea the 
Fetish drew the strings tighter, till the 
rule grew absolute. No one, in spite 
of bribes, promises, or any inducement 
whatever, was allowed to ascend the 
hill on the great night unless he could 
produce the proper “ticket of admis- 
sion.” So as these became fewer in 


proportion to the number of people de- 
siring them, and as the younger gen- 
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eration grew up, the Krobo villages 
and plantations gained a very evil 
hame amongst other tribes, and at cer- 
tain seasons the paths became very 
unsafe for the wayfaring stranger, 
travelling down to the Coast with his 
load of palm-oil or rubber. But though 
these things were known they were 
as yet below the surface. The Goy- 
ernment talked of them in whispers, 
and the terrified people hardly dared 
to grumble. 

A girl's life upon the hill was un- 
eventful. On arrival at the summit, 
under escort, she was allotted a room 
in the village where the girls lived 
with their attendant women, and her 
time was thenceforward nearly all her 
own. Every day she and her three 
hundred companions were paraded and 
inspected by a burly black-bearded 
priest and his assistants, and then the 
day’s business was over. So long as 
they did not attempt to leave it, they 
were free to ramble and stroll where 
they would over all the bare wind- 
swept part of the mountain. The 
dense grove where the abodes of the 
priests lay hidden built round the 
great temple, they were forbidden even 
to approach. They used to look out 
towards their distant homes and won- 
der what sort of husbands they would 
get, or inspect the great flat surface of 
rock which cropped out curiously at 
one end, and which, worn smooth by 
the feet of past generations, formed 
the dancing-floor on the great night. 
Or in fear and trembling they would 
crawl to the precipice’s edge and 
watch the young priests, the curates 
and deacons, far below, tyling the 
lodge, circling round and round the 
mountain to keep off any possible in- 
truder; or even if the sun were right 
they could see a white speck against 
the dark mountain-side, the home of 
the Government officer, the Commis- 
sioner of the District, who flew the 
gaily painted flag before his house, 
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and hated the Big Fetish with all his 
heart. 

It so happened that at 
time the Government, having 
most of its big palavers, 
turned its attention to the doings of the 
Big Fetish, the top of whose strong- 


the very 
settled 
leisurely 


hold could almost be seen from the 
battlements of the castle where the 
Governor resided, a Tail Girl de- 


scended the hill on her way to the vil- 
lage of Odumassi. 

She was a handsome, strapping lass, 
whom good food and athletic training 
had developed, and 
many covetous eyes were fixed on her 
two withered 


magnificently 
as she strode between 
duennas, marching in Indian file along 
the narrow track. According to the 
Fetish’s orders the village was cleared 
of young men; but in the market-place, 
on a native stool, a big umbrella shad- 
ing him from the hot sun, sat an el- 
derly one-eyed man with a few attend- 
ants. Hie was the representative of 
the King of the Creppis, a neighbor- 
ing potentate, despatched by his mas- 
ter to inpect the best of the girl-crop 
that Krobo could produce, and, if pos- 
sible, for it was quite on the cards she 
would be refused him, to book the 
same. The eve of the old man gleamed 
as he noted the grand presence of the 
girl, whose skin shone and bloomed, 
whom the tall head-dress rendered 
quite gigantic, and signifying his satis- 
faction, he, after a few words, closed 
the interview. The ladies again 
placed their charge between them and 
led the way back to the hill, the girl 
overtopping them like a giant between 
a couple of  pigmies. They had 
scarcely cleared the village when two 
well-grown young men, who had been 
peering from the bushes during the in- 
terview with the ambassador, followed 
in pursuit, keeping themselves care- 
fully out of sight, catching occasional 
the girl as the path 


old 


glimpses of 


twisted, till the mountain showed up 
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close ahead. From their hiding-place 
in the long grass they saw the priests 
conduct the girl to the foot of the 
path, and they heard the chatter of 
the old ladies as relieved of their 
charge they went to their huts, and 
then they crept back through the 
bushes to the village, which they re- 
gained unnoticed. 

ut though they had 
gether, hid together and returned to- 
gether, the young men, for the first 
time in their lives when in each other's 
company, had not interchanged one 
word. Members of the same family, 
they were by being close 
friends, but the sight of the girl, whom 
they had said good-bye to and dismissed 
couple of years 
mutual jeal- 


followed  to- 


way of 


from their minds a 
before, filled them with 
ousy and estranged them as surely as 


were ever two friendly yokels_ es- 
tranged, by the enhanced charms of 
the village belle returned from a 


twelve months’ residence in London. 
They had not fought nor quarrelled, 
for if by any mischance the old ladies 
had their being 
dogged, the consequences would have 
been more than unpleasant; but if 
Koff, when he found that Cudjoe was 
alive to the charms of the big Tail 
Girl and was pursuit, could 
have planted a knife between his 
shoulder-blades, he would not have 
done so with more pleasure than Cud- 
joe would have felt in dropping a 
handful of Calabar bean into his 
former chum’s soup-pot. As it was, 
both of them knew they might as well 
hope to change the color of their skins 
and turn black into white, as hope to 
catch another glimpse for many 
months of the desired object, so Koffi 
went back to his farm and Cudjoe re- 
turned to his hunting, and the girl, 
unconscious of the feelings she had ex- 
cited, stayed on the hill to be prepared 
for the great dance, after which she 
would become a bride, and to hope 


become aware of 


also in 
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that the man chosen for her would be 
ricb and, from her point of view. 
handsome. 

Though the negro is shallow, ver- 
satile, and happily given rather to 
make the best of what he can get than 
sigh after what is beyond his reach, 
he can on occasions nourish a grudge 
as keenly, and be as vindictive, as any- 
body else, and Cudjoe watched with 
increasing apprehension the applica- 
tion of Koffi to his farming, 
claiming of more land from the fat, 
overgrown soil, his journeyings to the 
coast with nuts and rubber; and when 
he fetched up a few bolts of cloth and 
began to trade, Cudjoe nearly exploded 
with jealousy and hatred. Per contra, 
Koffi’s feelings were equally bitter 
when he saw Cudjoe’s game daily ex- 
posed in the market-place, and noted 
his bright new gun all red varnish and 
nickel; and when he heard him ac- 
claimed by the whole village for doing 
battle single-handed with a hippo that 
trampled nightly on the crops, matters 
almost came to a climax. On one oc- 
casion, when he saw him with a nicely 
dressed hind-quarter of bush-cow set 
off in his best cloth towards the moun- 
tain, he felt such consternation that he 
had packed up the whole of his stock. 
and started on his track to make a 
vastly superior offering, before pru- 
dence prevailed and prompted him to 
stay quiet where he was. 

- The year moved on. The countryside 
became dried up and scorched. The 
tough blackened grass was set alight, 
and the country looked to the 
farers a land of smoke and flame. 
Through the black covering of ashes 
the fat soil lay the farms 
were cleared and planted. Heavy tor- 
nadoes rolled up against the set of the 
trade winds, pulverizing the ashes and 
beating them into a rich manure. 
Then the rainy season set in, the time 
of torrential downpours and quiet 


his re- 


sei- 


exposed; 


steady mists so charged with moisture 
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that it was hard to tell where rain be- 
gan and mist ended, but with 
sional days withal of hot sun, till the 
country and the 
farms from black turned a pale, then a 


occa- 


bloomed blossomed, 
The rains ceased, the sun 
shone bright and warm, the ground 
steamed; a pleasant season if un- 
healthy, for the earth, fresh from the 
rains, smelt clean and sweet, and with 
a few more days of steady, gentle rain 
the work of generation was completed, 
The crops of yams, plantains, nuts, and 
The great 


dark green. 


corn ripened and yellowed. 
“Yam Custom,” the harvest-thanksgiv- 
ing of the negro, drew near, and with 
it also came the time of the harvest of 
the girls and the Great Fetish dance 
on Krobo Hill. 

All work was suspended in the vil- 
lages. cach young man reckoned up 
his capital and advantages. Cudjoe 
out his guns, ammunition, 
und money, and soothed his anxiety by 


set skins, 
making veiled allusions in the market- 
place to the hippopotamus, preening 
himself on the compliments received. 
Koffi pulled up the last weeds from his 
little farms, surveyed his store of kola- 
nuts and palm-kernels, gloated over 
his cloths and small articles of trade, 
and surveyed with pride his flat feat- 
ures and woolly head in a little look- 
ing-glass with a tin frame which he 
had bought up as a trade venture, but 
found himself unable to part with. 
Their friends and families admired 
them equally, admitting that whatever 
rivalry might lie between the two, 
there was no other young man in the 
village to approach either, and a few 
weeks before the great day the two 
young men interchanged the first 
words they had spoken together since 
the afternoon they had followed the 
big Tail Girl back to the mountain. 
Three days before the moon was at 
the full, a priest arrived at sunset in 
the village. He spoke the names of 
those young men who would be al- 
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lowed to attend the forthcoming Cus- 


tom; he ordered them to attend at the. 


hill’s base an hour before moonrise, 
and he finished his speech by inform- 
ing his awe-stricken hearers that no 
one would be allowed entrance with- 
out the usual token. He then de- 
parted to rejoin his colleagues who 
had been sent on similar errands to 
the neighboring towns. 

Koffi end Cudjoe, who had listened 
with the most intense eagerness, no 
sooner heard their names mentioned 
than they slipped away; but each an 
hour later obeyed a summons, and ap- 
peared at the house of the head of the 
family, where they found the elders 
assembled, and to their consternation 
heard that there was one voucher 
short. 

The point had not occurred to them 
before, for neither of them had known 
of the necessity of . producing the 
ghastly ticket of admission. Blood- 
thirsty as the Fetish had become, the 
priests had still some measure of pru- 
dence, and as their forefathers had 
gone, so Cudjoe and Koffi had ex- 
pected to go, taking it for granted that 
the means of admission would be 
forthcoming, whatever they might be; 
nor, sO well were these matters ar- 
ranged, would there have been any dif- 
ficulty save for a mistake. As it was, 
they sat speechless till the conference 
broke up, and then the elders an- 
nounced that as there was only one 
skull for the two of them, Cudjoe 
must give up any hope of ascending 
the hill, for the honor had been allot- 
ted to Koffi. 

The miserable Cudjoe crept into the 
forest, and sat down on a fallen tree. 
The ruin of his hopes was absolute. 
All his labors and preparations, his 
building up of a reputation, were use- 
less. He might as well throw away 
his possessions, smash his new guns, 
and drown himself, for he knew a 


quiet death in the river would be bet- 
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ter than to try and force his way up 
the hill. At length, tired of weeping, 
he crept along the overgrown path to 
his hut, but on the way hope came to 
him, and he reached it at a run. He 
took his two best guns, calculated the 
weight of his powder and ammunition 
the number and quality of his skins, 
and through the falling darkness set 
out hot foot for the hill. He was 
quickly challenged by the watchful 
deacons. He demanded an interview 
with their superior, but though he was 
an eldest son of a chief and of an im- 
portant family, and though it was but 
early nightfall, day was breaking be- 
fore it was granted. Through the long 
moonlit hours he sat, neglected and 
despised, listening to the chanting and 
low drumming that went on far above 
him. The interview for which he had 
waited so long lasted but a few mo- 
ments. He was taken into a hut and 
received by a tall, burly, middle-aged 
priest with a black beard. A voice 
asked him his business. When he had 
made his proposal, to give up the 
whole of his property in return for ad- 
mission to the hill-top and had des- 
canted on its value, the voice which 
had been quiet while he pleaded in- 
formed him that having been suni- 
moned he would neglect the order at 
his peril. To his tears and threats the 
Fetish made no answer, and after a 
short talk with the priest he departed, 
minus one of the new guns which he 
gave him as a present, and, without 
venturing a glance at the_ hill-top, 
slunk away. 

Only one night now was left before 
the moon was full. He sat nearly 
heart-broken in the village market- 
place through the long day, watching 
the fortunate young men prepare them- 
selves and listening to their excited 
talk. He saw the village messengers 
depart bearing upon their heads heavy 
loads of meat, tobacco, salt, and rum, 
the common offering of the village, 
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subscribed to by all its members. As 
the sun sank he heard far off in the 
forest the faint cries of the arrivals 
from other outlying towns as they con- 
verged on the hill, and at last, half 
beside himself with jealousy and 
heart-sickness, walked away to Koffi’s 
house. 

Surely the Fetish must have been 
angry with Koffi and anxious for his 
destruction, in that he went out that 
night when he should have kept quiet 
indoors, and still worse, that he was 
impelled to admire himself by the 
moon rays in his little looking-glass. 
Whatever the influence was, he him- 
self worked out his own undoing. Un- 
able to sleep, and hot with the antici- 
pations of the next few hours, he sal- 
lied forth into the quiet moonlight to 
take a last walk down to his farms. 

The noises that night on the country- 
side were numerous and varied, both 
from hill and forest, and the sound 
of Cudjoe’s shot passed unheeded. 


The long line of figures waiting in 
the darkness almost surrounded the 
hill. As each fresh party arrived its 
advent was heralded by much firing 
from long flint-locks, the amount of 
noise corresponding to the new ar- 
rival’s importance, and when all had 
come, the giving of the signal was 
awaited in profound silence. But no 
sound came down from above, where 
the Tail Girls were undergoing their 
final preparation. 

At last the enormous brassy disk, 
blurred as a Chinese lantern, sailed up 
above the mountain. A drum 
boomed out a single beat, and a great 
voice called from half-way down the 
hill. The ranks of the watchers rip- 
pled with anticipation. Again the 
voice called, and the throng began to 
move. The path that led to the sum- 
mit was very narrow and steep. At 
the foot stood a huge priest, who care- 
fully inspected each voucher before the 


big 
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bearer was allowed to pass; but on 
this occasion there was no mistake, all 
the applicants were duly provided, and 
followed one another in single file up- 
wards. So many were there that the 
leaders had long been in their places 
before the last arrivals had set foot on 
the path below. 

At one end of the rocky floor set 
apart for the dance, and where it 
joined the wooded part of the hill, sat 
in state the Arch-Priest surrounded by 
his clergy. Immediately on his right 
and left hand the space was filled by 
chiefs and persons of importance. The 
young men who, eager yet scared, had 
been kept back, were allowed to ap- 
proach and form two crowds, stretch- 
ing down from the wood to the rock’s 
end, The flat rock was now com- 
pletely enclosed on three sides by the 
spectators, and guarded on the fourth 
by the precipice’s edge. There was no 
sound beyond the rustling of the 
cloths, as they took their places in si- 
lence and sat motionless, till after a 
few minutes the moon clearing the 
night mists rose directly overhead, 
turning the smooth worn rock to a 
floor of silvery glass, shining and re- 
flecting the rays in little sparkles and 
points of light. 

The High Priest lifted his hand. 
Five great drums boomed forth the 
first beat of the dance, and as the 
sticks fell, three hundred girls,—the 
pick of the countryside,—each in her 
tall hat and tail, and with the upper 
portion of her body white. 
bounded out from an opening in the 
Fetish grove directly behind the Chief 
Priest. So dramatically was their en- 
trance arranged, and so well was the 
opening concealed, that they seemed to 
have sprung from the living rock. The 
drums stopped while the girls postured 
and swayed, and then to their roar, 
rising and falling, and the occasional 
tinkle of jingles, the great dance be- 
gan. A moonlight dance 


colored 


of savage 
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maidens on a shining floor under na- 
ture’s own lamp. And never was any 
ballet in the grandest cities of the civ- 
ilized world more imposing or entranc- 
ing to its spectators. 

Each movement was directed by a 
priest who waved a long white wand. 


The lines faced and followed each 
other, advancing, receding, qud inter- 
twining, till the leading files were 


hard upon the precipice’s edge; then, 
waltzing to the other end, their whit- 
ened bodies flashed and disappeared in 
the shadow of the trees, to reappear 
in the light as they cleared the wood, 
as a swarm of fireflies gleam and van- 
ish and gleam again. 

The dance had been in progress for 
more than an hour, and the spectators 
had not spoken or moved, entranced 
with the monotonous calling of the 
drums and the twisting and changing 
lines of silent figures, when above the 


drumming there rose a_ high-pitched 
challenge from half-way down the 
rock. Without stopping, the drum- 


mers, at a the priest, 
spread their left hands over the parch- 
ment, and the voices of their instru- 
ments dropped to a whisper. Still 
they continued their rhythm, and the 
girls went on dancing. Again the 
challenge sounded, this time from the 
top of the hill, and a single figure ap- 
peared and pushed into the front row 
of the young men. It was Cudjoe, 
wild-eyed, his face twitching, and cov- 
ered with perspiration. His arrival 
caused no stir. The drummers re- 
moved their hands, and again the 
drums roared over the quiet plain, and 
again the dance quickened. But now 
the girls were becoming exhausted. 
They danced languidly, their eyes half- 
closed, their great hats falling on one 
another’s shoulders as their heads 
bent under the weight. Still, so ad- 
mirably had they been trained, thai 
in spite of their fatigue they kept ex- 
the beats, though their 


gesture from 


time to 


act 
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feet shuttled over the rock, instead of 
moving in the springs and leaps with 
which the dance had begun. The 
moon began to pale, and the dancing- 
floor to turn dull and gray. The shad- 
ows from the trees encroached and 
spread over it, the lines of girls were 
as much in shadow as in light, when 
the drums suddenly broke into a 
louder and quicker note. The half- 
mesmerized girls, still obeying the or- 
ders of the directing priest, startled by 
the sound, roused themselves, and in 
two long lines came spinning down to 
the rock’s end. Confused and puzzled 
in the half light, the leaders miscalcu- 
lated, and before they could halt or 
turn both of them fell over the preci- 
pice and disappeared shrieking. 

With their fall the dance came to an 
end, the High Priest lifted his hand 
and the drums were silent. The girls, 
barely able to stand, leant 
each other, waiting. 

“See,” said the priest, “the moon is 
dying and the salt wind is coming,” 
and at his words the first breath of the 
reached them, playing on 
girls’ heated and 
them shiver. “Now let the 
formed.” Obedient, half a 
his satellites hastily formed the dane- 
ers into four silent panting rows. The 


against 


sea breeze 


the skins making 
rows be 


dozen of 


Creppi envoy who had appeared in the 
village, and who was sitting on the 
right of the priest, rose and leaning on 
the arm of his attendant walked be- 
tween the lines. Twice he walked 
down the four rows, scanning each 
face and figure, and then returned to 
his seat. Cudjoe, who all this time 
had been sitting unconscious of every- 
thing but the girl of whom he was in 
quest, and whom he had immediately 
recognized by her height and figure, 
ground his teeth and covered his head. 
But if his agony was long his suspense 
was short. After a few minutes’ con- 
sultation a priest walked to where the 


big Tail Girl was standing and es- 
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corted her to his superior, who briefly 
announced that she had been de- 
manded by the King of the Creppi peo- 
ple, and that his master the Great 
Fetish had been pleased to accede to 
his request. So saying he handed the 
girl to the envoy, and another chief 
walked forward to inspect the girls. 
But the unfortunate Cudjoe, who sat 
as though turned into wood at the ruin 
of all his hopes, awoke, and screaminz 
at the top of his voice, burst through 
the press and dashed to the path. No 
effort was made to stop him by the 
guard at the mountain's top or by 
those posted along the path. They 
drew aside and laughed as he rushed 
by. His progress could be traced in 
that quiet night by his shrieks, as he 
reached the bottom, and fled across the 
plain, and many a girl had been allot- 
ted and handed over before they died 
breeze of the coming 


away in the 


morning. 


The the District 
had little sleep that night. The faint 
bellow of the drumming reached him. 
What was the precise nature of the 
ceremonies that were being celebrated 
he did not know, but he felt it an 
anachronism that the bloodthirsty Fet- 
ish and the British Government, at the 
present moment led by an up-to-date 
Radical, should run together, with the 
first the better man of the two. 
Though in a country where the whites 
numbered but a few hundreds and the 
blacks were counted by millions this 
might be inevitable, to his orderly 
mind it very improper. For 
months past he had in secret gathered 
together evidence against the thing 
that disturbed his district.—that in 
truth his district. Wicked 
of every kind stood to the debit of the 
There were the dates and 
names of the murderers and of the 
victims, of the pillagers and the plun- 
dered. But from the day when the 


Commissioner of 


was 


was deeds 


Big Fetish. 
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Government had determined mainly 
through his urgency to strike, as his 
keenness increased so his weakness 
became more apparent. Was there one 
man great or small among the multi- 
tude who had so long suffered, bold 
enough to stand up and trust to the 
Government for He 
thought not, as he walked on his ve- 
randah and lit his pipe for the tenth 
time, adding another match to the heap 
on the railing. At length tired with 
scheming, he lay back in the chair 
with the long rests, and throwing up 
his feet dozed off. The sky was gray, 
and the air chilly with the coming of 
the morning, when he with a 
dim sense of having been called in his 
sleep. 

He leant shivering on the verandah 
rail. A cry came up from the plain 
below out of the grayness, and again 
und yet again it Ile 
walked along the verandah which ex- 
to the 
Was sleeping, 


protection ? 


awoke 


was repeated. 


tended right round the house, 
back where his servant 
him. Together they stood 
listening to the call of the sufferer. 
The sea-breeze strengthened, the east 
lightened, a white band 
broad on the horizon, and at once the 
With 


ery 


and roused 


great grew 
sun rose crimson out of the sea. 

the freshening of the wind, the 
from below was no longer audible; but 


as the light grew stronger, they saw 
the tiny figure of a man, his arms 


raised above his head, hurrying toward 
them. 

“The crying man, sah,” the boy whis 
pered. 

The figure disappeared in the growth 
at the mountain’s foot. 

“Go,” said the Commissioner, “tell 
the sergeant to take his men and bring 
the man to me.” 

He saw the police emerge from their 
huts and slip yawning into the forest, 
but the morning was so misty he could 
not follow their movements. <A nar- 
row path had been cleared right round 
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the bungalow, preventing the forest 
from encroaching on the walls, and 
now on to this path a figure stepped. 
How he did not attempt to divine, but 
the Commissioner knew the man from 
the plain was before him. The fugi- 
tive touched the wall with both hands, 
and began to run round and round the 
house, crying as he went. <A bundle 
slung to his waist knocked against his 
knees. Twice he completed the circuit 
of the house, when there came a rush 
of police out of the trees. 

“Don’t hurt him,” the Commissioner 
called, “bring him up here. Tell my 
servant to come and interpret.” 

Poor Cudjoe, dead beat, crouched in 
the verandah corner, his cut feet leav- 
ing little red marks on the white 
boards. Little by little he sobbed his 
story of the big Tail Girl and the 
events of the past few days. When he 
came to the murder of his friend and 
his own subsequent admission to the 
hill-top, he began to undo the bundle 
which now rested between his feet. 

“Stop,” the white man said, “you 
needn’t show it to me; I understand,” 
and Cudjoe gently laid it down. 

“And so,” the Commissioner said af- 
ter a long pause, “neither of you got 
her after all?” 

“No, sah,” said his servant, “the 
King of Creppi got her.” 

“Why then has he come here to me? 
I don’t know him.” 

“He says when he ran away from 
the hill last night he only tried to go 
away as far as he can, but when the 
white light come he see this house be- 
fore him.” The boy paused. 

“Well, what then?” 

“In his village, sah, they talk about 
you, and now he has killed his friend 
he curse the Fetish, so he come.” 

“The iron is hot,” the Commissioner 
said to himself while he stared at Cud- 
joe, and then he spoke. 

“There is one thing,” he said, “that 
I must know, and there must be uo 


mistake. If he wishes he may go now 
free as he has come. No one shall stop 
him. But if he answers this question, 
he must come with me. Did the Fet- 
ish, did the priests, know he intended 
to kill Koffi? You ask him first, then 
let the sergeant ask him before he an- 
swers.” : 

The servant obeyed; but Cudjoe was 
silent, his face covered with his hands. 
The sergeant put the question, and the 
Commissioner dug his nails into his 
palms,—for Cudjoe jumped to his feet, 
and, stretching out his hands, cried 
aloud towards Krobo Hill. 

“It knew,” said the sergeant stv- 
lidly; “he told it. He told the priest, 
when he asked him to let him come 
up, that he feared Koffi would get her, 
and that he would use his head to 
mount the hill. The same priest he 
told was the one who handed the girt 
last night to the King of Creppi.” 

“And he will swear that?’ 

“Yes, sah; it is the truth.” 

“Then get the hammocks and the 
men ready at once. Has any one fol- 
lowed him? But never mind that. 
We start in a quarter of an hour. 
You and your men must watch the 
house.” 

The two hammocks hurried and 
stumbled down the rough path on to 
the plain. When the hue and cry ar- 
rived, it saw from among the trees 
that the house was closed and a cordon 
of armed police drawn round it. Far 
across the plain two little white spots 
were vanishing into the distance—the 
tilts of the hammocks bearing the 
bomb which was to blow the Big Fet- 
ish of Krobo Hill sky-high. 
yovernment struck, and 
Before Cudjoe 


For the 
with no light hand. 


had even begun to realize what he had 
done the force was ready, and, headed 
by the Governor himself, the white of- 
ficers and soldiers, stiffened by a ma- 
chine-gun, dragged themselves into the 
hills. During their march across the 
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hot plain they met not even a solitary 
wayfarer. The crops, only half gar- 
nered, lay neglected, and the farms 
were deserted. The rustling in the 
grass and the waving of the high In- 
dian corn tops only provoked a con- 
temptuous sneer and a coarse insult 
hurled at the spies, from the hard men 
in the blue knickers and red fezzes, 
who followed the Prophet and would 
loot the holiest of temples with as lit- 
tle emotion as they would a sheep-pen, 
who marched to the loaded gun muzzle 
with no emotion, save when a chicken 
came in view behind it. So the expe- 
dition clambered up into the forest and 
tentatively sat down, while the way 
back was still open, to see whether the 
tribes would stand by ancient cus- 
toms and usages, or respond to the 
ery for reform. It was one thing to 
march an avenging force, with the full 
approval of the countryside, against a 
common enemy, and another to force 
a way through a swarm of fanatical 
savages, defending a religion, and 
versed, none better, in the art of am- 
bush; and though the result in either 
case would be the same, yet the Gov- 
ernor had his misgivings as he sat that 
first night in the forest. The country- 
side once aflame, none could tell where 
the blaze would stop; and an appeal 
for white troops might imperil a K.c. 
M.G. already overdue. 

But he need not have feared, and 
probably the Big Fetish itself had no 
doubts whatever on the subject. It 
well knew how rotten it was inter- 
nally, and that with the coming of the 
white man its days were numbered. 
Its richness and power would only at- 
tract its enemies. Though amongst its 
adherents were many great and power- 
ful men, they were few by compari- 
son, and could not carry the people 
with them. The news of the advance 
struck more than terror into its mis- 
guided priests. No one was allowed to 
ascend the hill, which became the 
VOL. XLI. 2156 
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scene of ghastly ceremonies and dread- 
ful ritual; and what frantic appeals 
were made to the powers of darkness, 
and what sacrifices were offered while 
events still pended, were never known. 

For though they knew, must have 
known, since they themselves pulled 
the strings, that the whole system was 
a fraud, nevertheless by dint of long 
practice of the fraud, and the unques- 
tioning faith of those on whom they 
practised, they had to a great extent 
become deceived by their own decep- 
tion, and hoped and almost believed 
that the gods they knew to be false 
would come to their aid. 

With the first streak of dawn, then, 
there came a beating of drums out of 
a gorge behind the camp, and the Gov- 
ernor’s anxieties were dispelled. The 
countryside rose to his summons. For 
one man who had obtained his desire 
a dozen had nursed a sullen enmity. 
Those wedded to women who had not 
been up the hill joined with those who 
had been plundered in the matter of 
offerings; those who had, as they con- 
sidered, given too much for some spe- 
cial beauty and those who had missed 
the one they desired, made common 
cause. Rival Fetishes again lifted 
their heads, and, above all, there was 
the hope of digging fingers into the 
money-bags to the filling of which all 
had contributed. The people threw 
the Big Fetish of Krobo Hill over with 
a haste most indecent, and the kings 
hurried to the Government’s aid hot 
foot. Thenceforward throughout that 
and the two following days the native 
allies came pouring in, greedy for 
plunder, until the Governor had to 
send messengers out to explain that no 
more would be needed, and in truth 
that there was scarcely food enough 
for those who had already assembled. 
And the first of all to arrive with much 
pomp was the King of Creppi himself 
and his one-eyed ambassador, whom 
when he saw, Cudjoe would have fled 
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from if his guards had not held him; 
but who was publicly turned away 
from the camp in full palaver with ig- 
nonimy by the Governor, and the con- 
temptuous rejection of this powerful 
man struck further dread into the Fet- 
ish and encouraged the spirit of its 
former servants. 

But the inhabitants of these villages 
who sat under the immediate shadow 
and protection of the gods were in a 
special plight. Subject to the threats 
and influences of the priests, hated by 
their neighbors, afraid to seek the pro- 
tection of the Government, and not 
knowing to what extent they would 
be held responsible for the TFetish’s 
doings, they had nowhere to go, so 
they gathered in under the shadow of 
their threatened gods. Humble and 
panic-stricken they sat at the base of 
the mountain, hoping at the best to 
escape utter destruction by the light- 
hnings of the outraged gods or the 
death-dealing guns of the white men. 

The day before the advance a grand 
of all arms was held in the 
forest. The Hausas with their gun 
formed up, and in front of them the 
auxiliaries marched past. And never 
were any seven thousand men more 
oddly arrayed and curiously armed. 
Each contingent marched behind its 
king, who, clad for the oceasion in all 
his golden ornaments and finery, and 
reclining in his state litter borne on 
the hends of his bearers, bowed and 
swung as he passed before the Gov- 
ernor. Many of them, hailing from the 
auriferous portions of the country, 
were, with their litters and personal 
paraphernalia, one mass of gleaminz 
golden ornaments; and as the object 
of the expedition was to show the 
white man’s power over the Fetish, so 
every king, unconscious of irony. 


review 


brought his own Fetish with bim for 
protection. 

The 
locks, 


carrying  flint- 
quarter-staves, 


men-it-aris, 
cutlasses, and 
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swung along with their bands of drum- 
mers, blowers upon elephant horns, 
and beaters of jingles, singing and 
shouting their prowess, followed by 
their women and children who 
marched with them shrieking applause. 
Lastly came an interminable line of 
carriers bearing water-pots, cooking- 
pots, stools, and all kinds of household 
furniture. Cudjoe, watching the re- 
view from behind his guards, felt a 
thrill of pride and responsibility as he 
saw the pomp and panoply of war, and 
dimly realized that he was the man 
who had caused these forces to be set 
in array, never thinking of the posi- 
tion he was in himself or of the Gov- 
ernment’s intention towards him, but 
pleased with the spectacle § and 
charmed with the noise. It was long 
past dark before the last files had 
passed, and then the Governor, calling 
the kings together for the last time. 
summed up the whole matter and or- 
dered that the advance should be made 
at daybreak. He had accomplished his 
purpose in that he had succeeded in 
arousing the whole countryside, and 
the fall of the Big Fetish would now 
be rightly attributed to the united ac- 
tion of an outraged people. 

The sun was directly overhead when 
the Hausa advance-guard passed 
through the first of the Krobo villages. 
The streets were deserted and the 
houses empty. The auxiliaries spread 


locust-wise over them, but neither 
there nor in the other villages did 
even x chicken reward them, Every- 


thing had been cleared away and hid- 
den. Compounds and houses were as 
bare as the sea-beach. But when they 
debouched from the trees and 
fronted the hill they saw the people 
crouching round the hill’s foot await- 
ing whatever fate might befall them. 
They were quite quiet, but when they 
saw the soldiers a curious rustle and 
change seemed to pass over them, for 
men, women and children shrouded 


con- 
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thei: eyes, drawing their cloths over 
their heads and shoulders. 

But the Governor had no thoughts 
for such as they—his business lay in 
another quarter. Immediately the hill 
was surrounded he, with a strong es- 
cort and with Cudjoe as guide, pushed 
up the steep rough path, the first 
white man who had ever planted foot 
on Krobo Hill. 

On the supreme summit the path 
ended at a large flat stone backed by 
a high grass hurdle, and he halted for 
breath. The hilltop burned in the 
sun. Above the hurdle the tops of 
the trees of the grove rustled in the 
breeze, shadowless in the hot glare. 
Far below the auxiliaries stretched out 
over the plain, and beyond them again 
he saw the main body of Hausas and 
their machine-gun. He saw the sun 
glint on the bayonet points. Pres- 
ently he was noticed, and all below 
stared up at him, his figure outlined 
sharp against the sky. 

The whole scene gave a vague im- 
pression of a chapter from the Old 
Testament, and in furtherance of the 
fancy he saw, when he turned towards 
the sea, that a great blackness had 
risen out of it and was beating thun- 
derstorm-wise towards him. He 
waited no longer. Krobo Hill was no 
place to be caught on in a belated tor- 
nado, so pushing aside the hurdle he 
stepped on to the rock dancing-floor. 
A band of men sat in a semicircle fac- 
ing him and stared stolidly at him. 

Doubtless it is inevitable and right 
that such scenes of blood-shed should 
be swept away, such abodes of dark- 


ness be opened to the light, yet it 
must have dimly occurred to that 
band of priests patiently awaiting 


their fate that something was wrong 


somewhere,—that it was a strange 
thing that their religion which had 


lasted for so long, based on the tradi- 
tions of unknown and uncounted an- 
cestors, was destined to be swept off 
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the face of the earth at the coming of 
a newer power. 

But no negro tries to resist the in- 
evitable, and no such thoughts 
troubled the Governor. 

At a wave of his hand the shivering 
Cudjoe was led forward, and the Govy- 
ernment interpreter, placing his hand 
on his arm, recited at full length the 


story of what had happened, and 
when the recital was finished laid the 
skull of the unlucky Kofti on the 


ground before him. 

“Tell the priests,” said the Governor, 
“that that token which admitted this 
man to the hill has also admitted the 
Government! Which of these 
was the man he had the interview 
with on that night?" 

Cudjoe, 
he seemed to be 


men 


his hands shaking so that 
pointing at 
member of the group in turn, at length 
identified the tall black-bearded priest, 
and two soldiers at a word from the 
Governor stepped forward; but before 
they could lay hands on him the old 
high-priest, the most dignified figure of 
all there assembled, rose from his seat 
in the centre and lifted up his arm for 
His tall thin frame looked 
still taller from its long draperies, and 
his ornaments chinked and shone in 
the sun. 

“Stay!” said he. 


every 


silence. 


“Whatever my son 
has done that I have done. What I 
have done all these have done. What 
is known to him is known to us all.” 
And all the priests stood up. 

“There are and = dreadful 
things new sworn against the priests 
of Krobo Hill,” said the Governor, 
“but the knowledge of the murder of 


many 


this man offi is sworn against one 
only The punishment for such a 


deed, if the offender is found guilty, 
is death. This wretched man Cudjoe 
has told all that he knows. He goes. 
free, for without him it would not have 
been known; but he asked 
this man what he could do, and this 


he states 
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man encouraged him to do this deed.” 

“I knew it,” repeated the old man, 
speaking quite quietly. “Why should 
I not! I was present when he came. 
No one must climb the hill without the 
offering. But hear me,” and he faced 
the Governor and his soldiers without 
flinching. “Before the white man 
came this place was holy. When the 
men came out of the sea? this hill was 
here. As our fathers worshipped 
while the trees grew and the rivers 
began to run, so do we worship. We 
may go, but the Great Fetish may still 
be here. Take us: we do not fight.” 

Not even the baldness of the (iov- 
ernment interpreter’s English could al- 
together spoil the effect of the old 
man's words, and for a little while 
there was silence. Then the Governor 
gave the order, and the long line of 
priests, wtih their hands tied behind 
them, descended the ‘hill, and were 
marched through the crowd of awe- 
stricken people. For the first time 
since its institution the abode of the 
Big Fetish was left lonely and de- 
serted, bereft of its votaries. 

There was one more scene on the 
top of Krobo Hill, and it was enacted 
a month after the arrest of the priests. 
A gallows stood on the dancing-floor, 
and at eight o’clock, before the rays 
of the morning sun had time to reach 
it, a 7-pounder gun boomed out, and 
two bodies dangled sky-high. For a 
full hour the arch-priest «and his 
black-bearded assistant—the two men 
whom fate had ordered to bear the 
penalty of practising a worn-out re- 
ligion—hung dangling in the sun, 
blown backwards = and forwards 
against the sky-line in plain sight of 
the late worshippers below, part of 
‘whom wailed, while part exulted. 

When the hour was up they were 
taken down and buried, and then the 


t Alluding to a belief among the tribes that 
the coast-line was originally peopled by men 
walking out of the sea. 


people, satisfied by ocular proof that 
the power of the Big Fetish was gone 
forever, rushed forward, a _ shouting 
mob, to the plunder of the temple and 
treusure-houses upon the hill. So 
eager were they, and so mad with the 
lust of loot, that they overwhelmed the 
guard of Hausas at the foot, and 
forced their way half-way up before 
their rush could be checked. A fight 
took place that threatened to quickly 
become a serious riot. The soldiers 
scrambled up on each other's shoul 
ders, while others, forcing their way 
through the press with the buttsof their 
carbines, joined their comrades stand- 
ing above the noisy flood of natives, 
pushing them over tbe hillside and re- 
pelling them with the bayonet. But 
the fighting grew heavier,. as_ those 
from the outskirts pushed up closer, 
thrusting the swarm farther and 
higher, till it seemed as though the 
Hausas must either be pushed over 
the edge or literally trodden into the 
path itself. It was indeed fortunate 
for all concerned that day that the 
Governor knew the people over whom 
he ruled, and had made his prepara- 
tions accordingly. While the tumult 
was at its height, and before the issue 
of the struggle was clear, there 
sounded a noise like the breaking of 
great waves. A mighty boniire burst 
into flanie, and with a _ freshening 
breeze drove across the hill, shower- 
ing a rain of soot and ashes both on 
those fighting on the hillside and on 
those on the plain below, and the peo- 
ple, shrieking, turned and ran. For 
three days the mass burnt before it 
turned black, and the fire died down. 
One more day and with the last sparks 
the great fetish house with its count- 
less treasures and curiosities, the ac- 
cumulation of centuries, the homes of 
the girls and the abodes of the priests 
with all their paraphernalia and prop- 
erty, the storehouses and barns packed 
with the late offerings, vanished. Not 
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a vestige remained. The hilltop was 
a mass of black slag and powder. 
When the ground cooled parties of 
men with axes and mallets were bid- 
den ascend and cut down such stumps 
of the fetish grove as the fire had not 
utterly destroyed and throw’ them 
from the cliff. With spades and ropes 
they dragged the ashes to the edge 
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and flung them to the winds. Before 
the sun sank that night the rock was 
bare as the palm of a man's hand. 

The work done, the soldiers and 
men descended and departed through 
an awed and speechless countryside. 
The stars shone upon a lonely and de- 
serted rock. 

Krobo Hill was finished. 


W. H. Adams. 





SCENT AND MEMORY. 


Of all chance wishing-carpets, a sud- 
den scent is the most wayward and 
carries those who meet it on the long- 
est journeys. Miles of distance and 
decades of years vanish at the touch; 
memory steps over the interval straight 
into forgotten gardens, to seashores of 
which there is no vision. Are there 
any other memories so separate or so 
far off? You do not know how distant 
a remembrance can be, or from how 
far out of the past it can come, until 
perhaps in some old-fashioned garden, 
perhaps in the wet depth of a wood, 
there blows a sudden air which be- 
longs to another garden or another 
wood, and that garden and that wood 
belong to the earliest knowledge of all. 
It might be a pleasant byway for some 
leisured man of science to wander 
down to try to discover which of the 
thousand scents of gardens and fields 
and woods is the first, so to speak, to 
strike home, which is part of the ear- 
liest recollection, which becomes first 
separated as a scent associated always 
with a particular flower or season. 
Doubtless there would be no exact con- 
clusions to such a search, but it might 
xive the opportunity of asking some in- 
teresting questions. The searcher would 
constitute himself into a Commission 
empowered to take evidence on leading 
points such as: What is the scent 
which seems to you to belong to your 
earliest recollections? What associa- 
Do 


tions does it bring to your mind? 


why scents bring you unhappy recollec- 
tions? and if so, what are they? Of 
the commonest scents which all know, 
in what order would you put your 
first recollection of them? It would 
lead to a good deal of correction of 
memories, but something would emerge 
worth studying. 

The memories of those who have al- 
ways had access to gardens and wild 
places would probably lead to the more 
valuable comparisons. It would be in- 
teresting to know what would be the 
proportion of those who believe their 
earliest memory of scent to be the cup 
of a tulip under an April sun. There 
is something to be said for the inher- 
ent likelihood of that being the first 
of remembered scents of flowers. A 
child learns from babyhood that flow- 
ers have scent; it is always being of- 
fered flowers and invited to smell 
them, and the flowers it wants and is 
given are always bright flowers. No- 
body would think of picking a violet 
or a primrose and asking a baby to 
smell it; perhaps a polyanthus is a 
flower which gets into the perambu- 
lator specially early; but in any case 
the earliest flowers offered could not 
be remembered any more than the 
other incidents of absolute babyhood. 
But the first flower which a child 
would smell for himself would prob- 
ably be a tulip. It is one of the ear- 
liest of the spring flowers which are a 
convenient height for smelling, for a 
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child does not balance well enough to 
stoop as low as a crocus or a siow- 
drop; it is brightly colored, and would 
attract a child across a lawn to look at 
it; and it has a scent which is unlike 
any other flower, so that it would be 
remembered distinctly. Perhaps for 
many children the wallflower would 
occur as early as the tulip; the present 
writer cannot quite make up his mind 
between the tulip and the crocus, but 
that is because there were always pur- 
ple crocuses growing on a _ rockery 
which were an even more convenient 
height for smelling than the tulips. 
After the tulips and crocuses come 
daisies, not only the scent of the flow- 
ers, but the smell of crushed, sappy 
stalks which is also the smell of white 
pine; the inference is the making of 
daisy-chains. Then an autumn smell, 
of a hot sun on wet brown leaves and 
ripe blackberries in a basket; the sceut 
of the single fruit is thin and delicate, 
but hundreds hot in a basket exhale 
something musky and vinous; there 
must be a wine to be made from black- 
berries in a way not yet discovered. 
To the same indefinite period belongs 
the scent of mignonette and hot chalk 
that could only come from the garden 
of a seaside hotel; it carries tar with it, 
and candytuft, and perhaps broken 
geranium-stalks. Rain on a clearing 
of a coppice carpeted with primroses 
comes later, with the green, bitter 
odor of dripping box-leaves, and the 
vigor of young larches and _ thick, 
drenched moss. That is the month in 
which the first search was made after 
blackbirds’ nests in the wood. 

Those are some of the scents that be- 
long to the vague, earlier spaces, and 
it is easy to see how some of the 
others group themselves round the 
years that follow and increase. No one 


who has ever swum in Thames water 
in the summer can smell the sun on 
the weeds and lilies without thinking 
of the stream tumbling green through 
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the weir-gates, the light through the 
water from below, and the bubbles 
dancing down to the broad, smooth 
surface below the _ lock. Cricket 
matches have their own scents of new- 
mown grass and tobacco-smoke; you 
cannot combine the two without a 
memory of a pitch rolled hard and the 
redness and clearness of the first ball 
bowled. One of the most joyous of all 
pieces of writing about cricket, Joh» 
Nyren’s description of the high feast- 
ing on Broad Halfpenny during one 
of the great Hambledon matches. 
and the Hambledon men and the 
Hambledon ale-punch, ends with the 
memory of a scent. “How strongly 
are all those scenes,” writes Nyren. 
“of fifty years bygone, painted in 
my memory!—and the smell of that 
ale comes upon me as freshly as the 
new May flowers.” He smelt it with 
the bluebells and orchids and prim- 
roses of the Hampshire border. Other 
sports have their own flowers. For 
those who have sailed the Welsh sea- 
coast the breath of bedstraw brings 
back the sunniest hours of a dav's 
bass-fishing, with the wind off shore 
and the gulls screaming round the 
boat. Heather honey mixed with salt 
on a Western breeze carries a vision 
of red and white setters ranging the 
flank of a Scottish hill, of the neck of 
an old cock grouse poked up from the 
dry grass on the brow, and the warn- 
ing, harsh and wary, “Go-back-go-back- 
go-back,” which is one of the six or 
seven sounds that those who know a 
Scottish moor would soonest wish to 
hear. Memories of English fields and 
highways are not always so clear. A 
mustard-field in September confuses it- 
self with a field of turnip-seeds in May. 
One of the distinctest of English 
scents, perhaps, is the dry, choking 
vapor of a road inches deep in white 
dust, of nettles crushed by the roadside 
and somewhere a hint of dog-roses :nd 
heavy drops of rain in the dust. It he- 
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-longs to the tramp of a battalion and 

the hum of August insects, and pos- 
sibly to the home-trained English sol- 
dier sent abroad it might bring back 
his country as quickly as did the wat- 
tle round Lichtenberg to Mr. Kipling’s 
New South Wales trooper: — 


And I saw Sydney the same as ever, 
The picnics and brass-bands; 
And the little homestead on Hunter 
River 
And my new vines joining hands. 
It all came over me in one act 
Quick as a shot through the brain— 
With the smell of the wattle round 
Lichtenberg, 
Riding in, in the rain. 


The comparison of the power of 
scents to tear deep memories must be 
with the power of music. An air heard 
at a particular time or place, and per- 
haps not heard again for years, will 
bring back the hour when it first 
sounded with the sureness almost of 
actual return to the scene. Even the 
vulgarest tune of the pantomime can 
take on exotic graces if it has been 
heard most insistently in surroundings 
that belong to it only by accident of 
the day and the place. But there is a 
difference in the memories recalled. 
An air or a tune may recall a place as 
sharply as a scent, and with as deep 
and breaking a longing for what has 
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been and can be no more, the desider- 
dum that has no single word for it in 
English; but the very sharpness and 
suddenness and completeness of its call 
into the past make the difference be- 
tween it and the power of scent. For 
the power of recalling what is bygone 
that belongs to scents can be some- 
thing infinitely vague, often diflicult 
and unintelligible. The music wis a 
certain tune heard at a certain place 
at a certain time; you can date it all 
with clear precision. But the scent of 
sun in the chalice of a tulip belongs to 
all the distant, undatable beginnings 
of things.—to the queerest contradic- 
tions, to the most haphazard comings 
and goings; to the scent of pinewoods 
wrapped in a particular soap, and 
lackey moth caterpillars because they 
were once kept in soap-boxes; to the 
song of canaries always ringing 
through the smell of cobbler’s-wax be- 
cause the village cobbler’s hobby was 
canaries. And if the power of scent 
has one more different property of its 
own, it is that its memories are almost 
ceriainly happy. Music can bring back 
such sadness that it cannot be heard. 
But a scerit is much more intimately 
linked with the real grip of memory; 
and of many memories, it is the law 
that the sad are soonest forgotten, and 
the happy others remain. 





GRAMMATICALS. 


Who among us would have ventured 
to take Lord Acton to task over a sim- 
ple rule of concord? Once, and proba- 
bly not twice, a student of his class in 
Modern History might have done so. 
For. in the lecture on “Frederic the 
Great,’ Lord Acton says:— 


The Saxon Army held out for some 
weeks, and was then forced to serve in 
the ranks of their conqueror, &c. 


The shock of such a blunder is as 
grievous as the effort to explain it is 
embarrassing. We know, in the first 
place, how scrupulous Lord Acton was 
in the composition of his lectures; we 
know, in the second, from a beautiful 
description by Mr. John Pollock, how 
leisurely, emphatic and emotional he 
was in their delivery. “He pronounced 
each sentence as if he were feeling it, 
poising it lightly. and uttering it with 
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measured deliberation.” In what mo- 
ment of intellectual oblivion did Lord 
Acton utter with measured deliberation 
au sentence in which a singular verb 
collides with a plural pronoun? Nor 
ure we yet at the end of our bewilder- 
ment. Lord Acton writes the sentence 
in his study and reads it in the class- 
room; the lectures, after his death, are 
prepared for the Press, not by an edi- 
tor, but by a brace of editors, lecturers 
at Cambridge. May they soon, in a 
second elition, tind their chance of pur- 
gation! 

Strange that so considerable a slight 
upon the language should disfigure the 
pages of so many writers of quality! 
H[ere it is again, in form still worse, 
in the fourth sentence of Mr. Stopford 
Brooke's delightful “Primer of Eng- 
lish Literature” :— 


Every English man and woman has 
good reason to be proud of the work 
done by their forefathers in prose and 
poetry. 


Ruskin, «2 more consummate rhetorician 

than either of these, can write thus:— 

; ‘ 

It is true that when perspective was 

first «discovered everybody amused 
themselves with it. 


Leslie Stephen writes of Charlotte 
Bronté:— 


Nobody ever put so much of them- 
selves into their work. 


Charles Reade, in “Hard Cash” :— 
One fine afternoon everybody was on 


deck, amusing themselves as they 
could. 


The truth is (and it is a truth to lay 
us all low) very few writers, whether 
of talent or of genius, are strictly and 
consistently loyal to grammar. Was 
it not R. L. Stevenson, the most consci- 
entious and evenhanded stylist of his 
day, who said that, though some three 


or four seutences might be compassed, 
a perfect page lay within no man’s pen? 
Superior persons have been heard to 
protest that English is a language free 
from the shackles and conventions of 
grammar—meaning by this, no doubt, 
that we can all speak and write it 
properly without instruction. Alas for 
the superior, grammar there is; and, 
by the breaches that we make therein, 
we know it. In a dozen easy laws of 
English grammar there lurk at least a 
«lozen easy pitfalls. 

It is nearly thirty years since a little 
book by Dr. William Hodgson, an Edin- 
burgh professor, appeared  posthu- 
mously under the title, “Errors*in the 
Use of English.” Dr. Hodgson says in 
his introduction :— 


Acting on the principle that example 
is better than precept, the Spartans im- 
pressed upon their children the wisdom 
of sobriety by showing them the folly 
of intemperance in the person of the 
drunken Helot. Similarly this work 
is meant to set forth the merits of cor- 
rectness in English composition by fur- 
nishing examples of the demerits of in- 
correctness—to bring home the abstract 
rule that “a sentence must be lucid in 
order and logical in sequence’—by cit- 
ing such concrete specimens of obscure 
disorder as “The beaux of that day 
painted their faces as well as_ the 
women.” 


The blunder under which the bucks are 
seen painting their mistresses pink is 
fastened upon the elder Disraeli, but 
he is one only out of scores of famous 
writers whom Hodgson leads to the 
pillory. There they stand, pour encour- 
ager les autres (and might not the rest 
of us stand with them ?): Gibbon, Grote, 
Sir Henry Holland, Swift. Tielding, 
smollet, Alison, Burke, Mill, Emerson, 
Hazlitt, Bulwer Lytton, Beaconsfield, 
James Bryce, Kingsley, Farrar, G. H. 
Lewes, Lord Houghton, Moncure Con- 
way, A. W. Ward. Wendell Holmes, 
Ruskin, Lecky, J. R. Lowell, Barham, 
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Dickens, Jane Austen, Sydney Smith, 
Lockhart, William Black, Mrs. Lynn 
Linton, Mrs. Oliphant, Mrs. Gaskell, 
Leslie Stephen many times, and Mat- 
thew Arnold again and again. Not one 
escapes, and mistakes are exposed in 
almost every review, magazine, and 
newspaper of note. Every mistake is 
verified by chapter and verse refer- 
ence. Other works similar to Hodg- 
sou’s Inay be consulted, but no one else 
has marshalled so many interesting au- 
thors imperfectly attired. Curious in 
especizl degree are the cases of Leslie 
Stephen and Matthew Arnold. Ste- 
phen, the first editor of the “Dictionary 
of National Biography,” was a scholar 
with a deep knowledge of the language; 
yet he is here constantly convicted of 
errors that the schoolmaster makes fuu 
of in the schoolboy. Arnold (an in- 
spector of schools) was the nice and 
very erudite and somewhat scornful 
critic whom, with no hint of satire, we 
dubbed our Apostle of Culture, yet, as 
we view him here, his literary raiment 
seems a patchwork of false concords. 
‘Truly—as careful as we seek to be— 
these instances should make us quake! 

A blunder so common as to be well- 
nigh invariable is made with the adjec- 
tive in the degrees of comparison. 
Things must be compared with other 
things. When, for instance, we say: 
“Never was there seen such a man as 


- Napoleon,” what we probably mean is 


that Napoleon was in some way the 
xreatest of men; what we actually state 
is that no such person as Napoleon ever 
existed. If there never was seen such 
2 man as Napoleon, it is obvious that 
Napoleon is himself excluded. When 
we compare two things only, we are 
hidden to use the comparative; Leslie 
Stephen is therefore wrong in saying:— 


Cowper was as indisputably the most 
virtuous man as Rousseau the greatest 
intellectual power. 


The pronoun is constantly employed in 


such a manner as to puzzle and con- 
found the reader. This is from Field- 
ing’s “Amelia” :— 


We now quitted the inn, and went to 
our lodgings, where my husband, hav- 
ing placed me in safety, as he said, he 
went about, &c. 


This from <Arnold’s “Literature and 
Dogma” :— 

And this prevents their attending 
enough to what is in the Bible, and 
makes them battle for what is not in 
the Bible, but they have put it there. 
Awkward and careless verbal construc- 
tions are of many kinds. Lockhart 
suys:— 

For neither did I feel the night 
breeze chill me as we rushed through 
it, nor partook, in any sort, &c. 


In “Mansfield Dark” Miss Austen 
writes :— 


Il never was so long in company with 
a girl in my life—trying to entertain 
her—and succeed so ill. 
The perfect form of the infinitive, after 
a perfect verb, is incorrectly used for 
the simple form. Even Macaulay 
(though, to be sure, the example is 
taken from a letter) writes: “I had 
hoped never to have seen the statues 
again.” The same error is Ruskin’s in 
“I intended to have insisted”; and Mrs. 
Lynn Linton’s in, “He would have liked 
to have read it.” 

A dreadful snare is the contracted 
sentence:— 


I am anxious for the time when he 
will talk as much nonsense to me as I 
have to him.—Landor. 

I never have, and never will, attack 
a man for speculative opinions.—dH. T. 
Buckle. 

He ridicules the notion that truth 
will prevail; it never has, and it never 
will.—Leslie Stephen. 


The little error of the “hanging” par- 
ticiple, the participle that lacks a sub- 
ject :— 
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Looking back on the affair, after the 
lapse of years, the chief mistake seems, 
&c.—Lord Houghton. 

Entering the factory gate, the evi- 
dence offered his visual organs might 
lead, &c.—Jas. Greenwood. 

This copy is now in my possession, 
having purchased it at, &c.—A. Con- 
stable. 

Looking back from this distance of 
time .. . it appears difficult to under- 
stand, &c.—J/ustin McCarthy. 

Sad tricks are played with the adverb. 
Thackeray makes mention of a “sel- 
dom” entertainment; and such a shock- 
ing expression as “the failure or other- 
wise” is frequent. The preposition is 
sorely abused. Kingsley has the phrase 
“found rest into’; Miss Mitford, by let- 
ter, informs a friend that her “state of 
extremity” has been “doubted to”; and 
George \ugustus Sala is “not averse 
from a moderate quantity of good, 
sound, fruity port.” Mill must have 
known quite well that things which are 
unlike do not differ “to” but “from” 
one another, yet the phrase “different 
to” occurs in the “Logic”; and Addison, 
Coleridge, Thackeray, and John Henry 
Newman are guilty of “different than.” 
Matthew Arnold employs “directly” as 
an conjunction, and puts for 
in this sentence from “Litera- 


“one” 
“one’s” 
ture and Dogma’ :— 

But this does not make it the less 

really trifling. or hinder one nowadays 
seeing it to be trifling directly we ex- 
amine it. 
The whole sentence, indeed, is almost 
us bad as it could be. Bulwer Lytton, 
in the “Last Days of Pompeii’; Haw- 
thorne, in the “House of the Seven 
Gables”; and William Black, in “A 
Daughter of Heth,” fall into the not un- 
vice of using “than” after 
“scarcely.” ““Stareely had she gone, 
than Claudius,” &e. Mill lapses into 
the terrible “and which” :— 


comilnon 


Those whom privileges not acquired 
by their merit, and which they feel to 
be. &e. 
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Faults in syntax are us plentiful as 
faults in accidence. A few examples, 
bearing on the rule of the concord of 
subject and verb, were given at the 
outset; they might, were space of no im- 
portance, be added to. Matthew Ar- 
nold :— 


Culture points out that the harmoni- 
ous perfection of generations of Puri- 
tans and Nonconformists have been, in 
consequence, sacrificed. 

No action or institution can be salu- 
tary and stable which are not based 
on reason and the will of God. 


Goldwin Smith:— 


The obstinate maintenance, in the in- 
terest of a class, of an alien church and 
an alien land-law in Ireland are faults, 
not misfortunes, now. 


Leslie Stephen:— 


The rational and the emotional na- 
ture have such intr‘«ate relations, &c. 

The fire which g vs in Macaulay’s 
history, the intense patriotic feeling, the 
love of certain moral qualities, is not, 
&e. 


G. H. Lewes:— 


There is little illustration, 
sidelights of suggestion. 


and no 


authors are frequently in 
their relative pronouns, 


Certain 
trouble with 
and Beaconsfield’s:— 


The very two individuals whom he 
thought were far away, 


could be matched a thousand times. 
“Pray remain single and marry nobody 
(let him be whom he may),” says Syd- 
ney Smith; and Louisa Alcott caps it 
with: “The sign of the Good Samaritan 
is written on the face of whomsoever 
opens to the stranger.” 

In the matter of government we may 
fail as egregiously as in that of concord, 
Mrs. Lynn Linton:— 


I wish that little Mavey would find 
them closeted together, he softened by 
her tears, and she receiving his devo- 
tions with effusion. 
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Kingsley :— 

God forbid that John Hawkins’s wife 
should refuse her last penny to a dis- 
tressed mariner, and he a gentleman 
born. 


Fielding :— 


He hath given away above half his 
fortune to the Lord knows who, 
The Nation. 
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George Eliot:— 


The domain of the husband to whom 
she felt that she had sold herself, and 
had been paid the strict price. 


Is then English a language without 
a grammar, or is it the writers of Knz- 
lish that are lacking? 





DISCURSIONS. 


THE MEETING 


Scene—The Library of a Country House. 
He is writing at a table near the win- 
dow with his back turned to Her. She 
is standing irresolutely in the middle 
of the room behind an armchair, which 
she has just dragged and pushed labori- 
ously from its usual place. The time 
is 3 p.m. 


He (turning round upon her suddenly). 
I wish to heaven you wouldn't make 
such a frightful racket in the room! 
I can’t get a thing written, and I 
counted on an hour or two of quiet. 

She. Oh, don’t bother about your 
writing now. You'll have to give it 
up anyhow in about twenty minutes, 
so you may as well get up at once and 
help me with these chairs. 

He (pettishly). Bother the chairs! 
Why can’t you leave them as they are? 
But you’re never happy unless you're 
moving gigantic pieces of furniture 
from one place to another. My ward- 
robe, for instance. Where's that gone? 
It was in my dressing-room two days 
ago, and now—— 

She (appealing to the wniverse). ‘There 
—he grudges me the wardrobe, the 
only place where I can really put any- 
thing comfortably. He wants it for 
his coats and his trousers and his over- 
grown riding-boots. And I’m not to 


have even a tiny corner to hang a dress 
in. Charles, how can you be so self- 
ish and so heartless? 





He. (desperately). Oh, take the ward- 
robe 

She. 1 have. 

He. Take everything. I never met 


*® woman yet who didn't consider a 
man selfish for wanting to keep whit 
belongs to me. 

She. Him, Charles, him. 
ting your pronouns mixed. 
if you'll help me with these chairs, Ill 
forgive you even that. 

He. But what on earth do you munt 
to move the chairs’ for? Why 
can’t you leave them where they are’ 

Nhe (again to the universe). He's for- 
gotten again Didn't I see an adver- 
tisement of Memory Powders 
where the other day? Charles, 
must take one in water after getting 
out of bed in the morning. It'll help 
your writing, too, you know. You're 
always forgetting where the quotations 
come from 

He (jumping from his chair). Will you 
or will you not tell me what 
you're up to? 

She (placidly). Um not sure I like 
that expression, Charles. It doesn't 
seem to be quite in your best “four- 
sguineas-a-thousand” style. “What game 
you're up to”! No, no. “What design 
you are contemplating,” or “What pro- 
ject you have set your hand to.” I'm 
sure something of that sort—— 

He. If I were a weaker and a more 
brutal man, I'd throw you out of the 
room—— 


You're get- 
However, 


SOG. 


you 





sume 
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She. Don't be unjust to yourself, 
Charles. 
He. Once more; what are you up to? 
She (cheerfully). Now, honestly, 
Charles, do you really mean to say 
you've forgotten that the S.P.A. are to 
meet here at 3,30 to-day? 


He (passing his hand over his forehead). 


The S.P.A? What’s that? Senatus 
Populus—no, that won't do What 
is it? 

She. Don't be absurd, Charles. You 


know well enough it’s the Stocking and 
l’etticoat Association. 
He (blankly). Never heard of it. 
She. My dear! It’s had two meet- 
ings here already. 


He. No. That was the Tea and 
Coal Club. 
She. Same thing. It’s changed it- 


hame. Instead of giving tea and coal 
to the parents, we're gong to give stock- 
ings and petticoats to the children. 

He. Oh, that’s it, is it? But why 
is it to meet in this room? We had it 
in the dining-room last time. 

She. My dear, it’s too dreadfully for- 
mal having them all sitting round the 
dining-room table. We shall be much 
cosier here. 

He. If you've settled it, of course 
there’s no more to be said. _ J know that 
well enough. 





She. That's a good sensible boy. 
Now 
He. But, I say, didn’t they make 


you Secretary last time? 
She. Yes, Um Secretary. 
Punch. 
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He (malignantly). Have you posted 
up your minutes? 

She. What a funny thing to say, 
Charles. What does one do when one 
posts up minutes? Is it a painful 
thing to do? 

He (appealing in his turn to the uni- 
rerse). Here’s a woman, a Secretary, 
who doesn’t know what minutes are. 
(To her) Have you written your account 
of the last meeting in the minute-book? 


Nhe. Don’t be ridiculous. Of course 
I have. How could I know you meant 
that? Listen. (She takes up the min- 


ute-book from a chair and reads): **Mon- 
day, July 6th. A meeting of the Tea 
Coal Club was held at Bristol 
louse, Sir William Lampeter in the 
chair. There present F 
There you are, all complete and beauti- 
ful. In fact, ’'m the champion minute- 
poster of the parish (There is a 
sound of carriageacheels outside, and a 
ring is heard at the front door) Gra- 
There they are. Hurry up, 
Charles, and help with the chairs. 
|He dashes in and helps magnificently. 
In the space of a minute they perform 
prodigies of chair-and-sofa-and-table- 
changing together. The whole aspect 
of the room is altered. A_ butler 
throws open the door of the room. With 
a whisk of her hands she smooths her- 
self and advances smiling. He re- 
mains in the background also smiling. 
The Butler (announcing). Sir William 
and Lady Lampeter! 
(Curtain.) 





were 





cious! 
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The Pleasant Thought Year Book, 


edited by M. R. J. DuBois, and pub- 
lished by Henry Holt & Co., is well 
hamed, for it contains cheering and 
helpful selections in prose and verse 
for each day in the year. Originally 
intended for private circulation its 
zood sense and good cheer may well 


‘\ 


make it a pleasant mentor for many 
over-burdened souls. 


“Things Seen in China.” by J. R. 
Chitty, is a book of modest proportions 
which may easily be read at a sitting, 
but it gives a more vivid idea of the 
China of to-day, its family life. its so- 
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cial and commercial customs, and its 
political ferment than many a ponder- 
ous volume of travel and description. 
It has fifty illustrations. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. 


“On the Open Road” is the title chosen 
by Ralph Waldo Trine, author of “In 
Tune with the Infinite” for his latest 
little volume of heartening counsel for 
perplexed and weary minds. Mr. 
Trine writes with a sincere purpose 
and a cheerful optimism which make 
au strong appeal to readers who seek 
help in the apprehension of spiritual 
truths. Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 


Jane Barlow's charming story, ‘The 
Morroghs’ Dreams,” which was pub- 
lished in The Living Age, September 
12th, is copyrighted in the United 
States by the Perry Mason Company. 
It forms one of the group of stories 
published in London by Hutchinson & 
Co. under the title “Irish Neighbors.” 
Few modern writers equal Miss Bar- 
low in the delineation of Irish charac- 
ter. 


P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. publish 
the American National Red Cross Text- 
Book on First Aid and Relief Columns, 
au convenient manual of instructions 
showing how to prevent accidents and 
what to do for injuries and emergen- 
cies. It has been prepared for the 


" American National Red Cross by Major 


Charles Lynch of the medical corps of 
the United States army. It is of con- 
venient pocket size and its practical 
value is enhanced by numerous illus- 
trations. 


Mr. H. Escott-Inman’s “Wulnoth 
the Wanderer,” is a prose version of 
a saga of King Alfred, but it begins 
far back in the days when Cerdic the 
thrall, thrall although noble of birth, 
came with his little son, Wulnoth, tuo 
pray King Hardcanute for shelter and 


fuod. Strange prophecies were mad« 
of them and strangely were they ful- 
filed, and in fulfilling them Wulnoth 
went across the seas and saw the woe 
of Alfred the King and his return (to 
happiness and power. <And Wulnoth 
himself won his love Edgiva, and 
learned to know Who was the most 
powerful of all kings and to serve him 
joyfully, and Mr. Escott Inman writes 
the tale in beautiful English and it is 
printed with green page decorations, 
and a rubricated title, and colored 
frontispiece by Troy and Marguret 
Scott Kenney, and is a lovely gift for 
the day when the birth of the strong 
est of Kings is celebrated. A. C. Me 
Clurg & Co. 


Miss Mary Wright Plummer’s “Roy 
and Ray in Canada” would make an 
excellent guide book for the Eastern 
Provinces of the Dominion, and ad- 
mirable supplementary reading for 
school children taught from ordinary 
manuals of geography, but it is meant 
for home consumption, and from it the 
“States” children may learn more of 
Canada than nine-tenths of their elders 
could tell them. The little map will 
vot be new to them, and some of them 
may have gathered snatches of history 
from forty-seventh dilutions of VPark- 
man, presented in various story-books. 
but the instruction as to the form of 
government of each province; the char- 
acter and achievements of the princi- 
pal statesmen; the industries practised, 
and the inter-relations of the United 
Kingdom, the Dominion and the United 
States will be novelties. As Canada 
becomes of greater importance to 
Americans with every passing year, 
the sooner parents put this book in the 
hands of their boys, the sooner will the 
United States possess a body of young 
voters fit to judge of the commercial 
and political relations of Uncle Sam's 
nearest English speaking neighbor. 
Henry Holt & Co. 
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Mrs. Everard Cotes has so faithfully 
yet humorously pictured an American 
family in London that her American 
readers fancy that she is their country- 
woman, but she is of Canadian birth 
and naturally her “Cousin Cinderella,” 
with its Canadian heroine, is written 
with even more vividness than her An- 
glo-American story. Both were se- 
rially published in London and one sus- 
pects that both, and especially “Cousin 
Cinderella,” sorely puzzled the British 
matron and also the British maid, be- 
cause in both foreign visitors retained 
their self-possession, and coolly scruti- 
nized and criticized the natives. The 
modern Mrs. Leo Hunter, the woman 
who summons her guests and dismisses 
them with equal freedom, not permit- 
ting them to interfere with her plans; 
the alliance-hunting mother and her 
obedient children; the English great 
lady who condescends to the universe; 
ure described vividly but with good 
temper, and if the visiting Canadian 
brother and sister are set above both 
the English and the American charac- 
ters, one feels that these especial types 
deserve their place. Those who study 
national character in fiction may freely 
accept “Cousin Cinderella.” The Mac- 
millan Co. 


Kvery successive generation regards 
itself as more given to doubt than any 
of its predecessors, and each one strives 
to find a remedy, and “The Seeming 
Unreality of the Spiritual Life,” by 
Mr. Henry Churchill King, President 
of Oberlin, is one of the latest books 
produced in answer to the demand. 
The title page calls it “The Nathaniel 
William Taylor lectures for 1907,” but 
in the preface the author says that 
parts of it have been given as lectures 
before the Federate Summer School of 
Theology at Berkeley, and part at the 
Harvard Summer Schoo! of Theology, 
nod this statement by itself proves the 
necessity for such a work. President 
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King considers first the causes of the 
seeming unreality, the misconceptions, 
the failure to fulfil conditions, the in- 
evitable limitations and fluctuations of 
our nature, and suggests that the 
seeming unreality is not only purposed 
but that our very questionings are a 
proof of reality. He then sets forth 
various ways into reality, as to the 
theistic argument, as to the personal 
relation to God and as to particular 
Christian doctrines. His work will be 
found helpful by those who desire help, 


for it is both logical and reverent. The 
Macmillan Co. 
It pleases Mr. Charles Battel! 


Loomis to assert in the preface of his 
“A Holiday Touch” that no critic will 
obtain half the pleasure from criticis- 
ing the stories contained in it that he 
had in writing them, and he certainly 
does not exaggerate. Even the pleas- 
ure of reading the first story, a tale 
of men who, mistaking a stranger for 
Mr. Rockefeller, give him money in ex- 
change for checks for two hundred 
times their amount, and receive their 
due reward, cannot give anything like 
the delight to be derived from deli- 
cately defining their various species of 
self-deceiving cupidity. The sheer 
farce of hunting a dinner given in 
one’s honor, without a cent to pay the 
cabman until one can find the compar- 
ative opulence gathered around the 
board is laughter compelling, but fancy 
the pleasure of setting the snare for 
the laughter! Uncle Eli's tales of can- 
nibals and of induced ambergris: the 
story of Awful Adkins, the ba-ad man, 
whose sole vice was shooting, are sto- 
ries to remember with pleasure after 
reading them, but what is that com- 
pared to recollections of having writ- 
ten them! Here is genuine American 
fun without the cruelty of the imita- 
tors of the Wilkins, Newell, Susan 
Clegg schools: fun not needing the salt 
of bad spelling or misplaced capitals, 
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and when an American meets its like 
he does not desire to hear it eulogized; 
he wishes to read it and do his own 
eulogizing. Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. T. Francis Bumpus’s “The Ca- 
thedrals and Churches of Northern 
Italy” most creditably continues the 
“Cathedral Series” with a boxed vol- 
ume bound in pretty holiday fashion, a 
handsome title page, and engraved bor- 
ders for its many pictures, setting off 
its attractive text. The first chapter 
is an introductory sketch of Italian 
Church Architecture, a complex matter 
upon which many external influences 
have from time to time been brought to 
bear. Chapters on Vicenza, Verona, 
and Padua follow, and the fifth takes 
the reader to Venice, St. Mark and the 
Torcello. Ferrara and Bologna share 
the next chapter, and a long one is 
given to the chief Lombard Cathedrals 
und Churches. Milan is treated at con- 
siderable length, and Ravenna occu- 
pies more space than any other city. 
In an apendix is a list of the pictures 
and wall paintings in the churches de- 
scribed and a good index completes the 
work. Nearly all the illustrations are 
exterior vews, but a few interiors, al- 
most without exception chosen from 
churches very rarely pictured, are 
xiven. A little map of the region with 
which the book is concerned appears 
on the end papers with the tiara and 
keys blazoned in carmine,—the same 
device appears on the back, and on the 
cover is a view of the church of St. 
Antonio di Padua seen at an angle dif- 
ferent from that presented in illustra- 
tion of its description. Thus at every 
point the volume presents a novelty. 
lL. C. Page & Co. 


“I will answer no questions about 
this book,” says Mr. Alfred Ollivant in 
bracketed italics set on the last page of 
“The Gentleman,” his new story, and 
it is a praiseworthy resolution, inas- 
much as he has given Bonaparte impe- 
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rial honors long before he attained 
them, and has generally re-arranged 
history and biography, but for a well- 
told story of a prolonged fight, or 
rather a delirious dance of fighting fig- 
ures, one need go no further. Smug- 
glers, a gang of land-pirates more hor- 
rible than the hideous crew in “Lorna 
Doone”; brave old sailors and soldiers; 
au gallant little midshipman, a renegade 
einissary of Bonaparte playing hero, 
und justifying crime in the name of 
Ireland, although magnanimous on his 
own private account, are the chief per- 
sunages, and Nelson and Jervis move 
umong them. The time is nominally 
the moment when Bonaparte was plan- 
ning to invade England, and the scene 
is Pevensey, of which Mr. Kipling is 
by no means to be allowed to have a 
monopoly it seems, and all the time 
und all the space are occupied by the 
lighting aforesaid. The author in- 
dulges himself in making paragraphs 
of sentences and even of ejaculations 
after the fashion of Dumas, but cer- 
tainly not for Dumas’ reason, and per- 
haps he does well to associate himself 
with the master of the fighting story. 
His Kit Caryle, if no D’Artagnan, is 
at least as bonny a young sailor lad as 
ever whistled to the morning star. 
This is a novel without a heroine, un- 
less the name be given to the evil 
genius of Nelson's life of whom every 
personage is conscious and whom 
Fighting Fitz treats according to her 
deserts, but heroines are out of place 
in a tale of steady fighting. The Muac- 
millan Co. 


The novelist who excuses his lack of 
originality by pleading that all the 
good plots are pre-empted should be 
grateful for American 
American sentiment 


statutes and 
concerning di- 


vorce, inasmuch as they have given 
him two new personages, both exempt 
from all rules of logic, and each free 
to act according to fancy. In 


her 
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new story, “I and My ‘True Love.” 
Mrs. H. A. Mitchell Keays has taken 
full advantage of the liberty open to 
her, and has employed the units cre- 
ated by a divorce after the birth of a 
daughter as her hero and _ heroine. 
The former, an unformed and appar- 
ently dull boy at the time of his mar- 
riage, has become a successful drama- 
tist when the story opens; the wife 
who left him to wed a rich profligate 
and sensualist is a rich widow, socially 
conspicuous in a city in which gentle- 
women call out of the windows tv 
small children in the street; and the 
daughter is old enough to wish to 
marry a young man of whom her 
father does uot approve. Feeling that 
she needs a mother’s advice, he sends 
her to his former wife for a long visit, 
to the great edification of both, as each 
represents her generation fairly well, 
and as the girl's freedom of speech is 
only to be compared with that of a 
physician addressing medical students. 
After trying to force herself to marry 
the governor of the State, and finding 
the prospect more and more disagree- 
able as her wedding day approaches, 
the girl decides to return to her true 
love and the husband and wife concur 
in wishing to re-marry, he finding her 
very fascinating and she thinking him 
far preferable to the man for whom 
she left him. Tersely put, the events 
seem absurd: clothed in many hesita- 
tions and much debate they puzzle and 
interest, and, most influential element 
in the success of a story, they cause 
discussion. Now without the divorce 
laws such a book could not be. Small, 
Maynard & Co. 


General William F. Draper might 
very well assert his right to be called 
a representative American, not the 


creature seen by Mr. Kipling, the repre- 
sentative of Castle Garden rather 
than of Bunker Hill or New Orleans, 
or Chattanooga, but the representative 
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of the sane, wholesome elements of 
the American body politic. He repre- 
sents those whose honorable ancestry 
may easily be traced for generations, 
capacity to rise above the average level 
being a constant characteristic; those 
who submit to authority until obedi- 
ence confers upon them the knowledge 
hecessary to command; those indifferent 
to public approval or conscious of hav- 
ing earned their own; those who, look- 
ing backward at even time, see light 
upon their pathway and doubt not. 
The type is quite as truly representa- 
tive as that of the doubter, the boaster, 
the trickster, the insatiable wealth- 
gatherer, the shallow joker, the half- 
tledged citizen willing to sell his new 
country if thus he may assault the en- 
emy of the old land, but it is so quiet, 
and the others are so noisy, and so 
eager to silence it, that foreigners 
hardly perceive its existence, but hence- 
forth they may be referred to General 
Draper’s “Recollections of a Varied Ca- 
reer” for evidence of its concrete ex- 
istence. The book was begun as a 
legacy to the author’s descendants, but, 
as he wrote, he perceived that as sol- 
dier, legislator, diplomatist, and man- 
ufacturer, and in youth a dweller in a 
Community, his interests had been so 
multifarious that his life was excep- 
tional, and he decided to publish its 
record. Written in this way, the book 
has a character entirely different from 
autobiographies prepared for maga- 
zines, and is doubly interesting because 
of its independent spirit. The most 
valuable passages are those describing 
the author's business career. Auto- 
biographies of soldiers and diplomat- 
ists are countless, but the business man 
rarely writes of himself. The closing 
chapters, which deal with State and 
national politics are also valuable, and 
worthily complete a story which it is 
well should be given to the whole peo- 
ple, rather than to a single family. 
Little, Brown & Co. 











